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TTiis handbook was prepared and authored by Paul R. Curtiss and 
Phillip W, Warren for Life Skills coaches in training, as a guide for their 
development as people and as coaches. However, as witli any work of this 
type, many others were involved in the development of the materials. The 
Life Skills coach, training course originated under the direction of 
Ronald Friedman, who provided mucli of the initial content and structure. 
Trial and redevelopment were contined by Ronald Friedman, with the assist- 
ance of James T. Vickaryous and Paul R. Curtiss. Others contributed at 
various times to the course deveiopnent: D.S. Conger, Director of the 
Training Research and Developnent Station served as one of our chief critics 
and also contributed materials and ideas to this handbook. In 1971, 
Naida Waite, with the assistance of Ronald Friedman, developed the first 
edition of the handbook, then called Life Skills Coach Training Manual . 
Sections of the present edi 'lion contain versions of this work. Ralph Himsl 
and Mary Jean Martin also contributed in numerous ways to the development 
of the coach training course, Elizabetli Baran edited and checked many of 
the readings . 



From the works of A.E. Ivey, R.R. Carkhuff, C.B. Truax, J.L. Wallen, 
J.D. Krumboltz, C.E. Thorsen, R.B. Stuart, R.E. Albeti , M.L. Emmons and 
their colleagues, we have taken various ideas of skill tradning, micro- 
counselling, and behaviour modification. We have borrowed ideas also on 
proiq) functioning, counselling, and the development of hunan potential, 
using the group method, frcm W. Glasser, C.R. Rogers, F. Perls, G. Egan, 
the National Training Laboratories, J.W. Pfeiffer, J.E, Jones, W.C. Schutz 
and B. Guntfier. 



We wish to thank the Editor of the Training and Development Journal 
for permission to reprint the article beginning on page 75, "A Conparison 
of Human Development with Psychological Development in Training Groups*'. 



The Training Research and Development Station is engaged in the 
experimental development of new methods of adult training and counselling. 



Vernon Mullen, Qiief 

Adult Development Division 

Training Research and Development Station 

March, 19* ^ 
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ihrrRODUcnoN to tie D\mMics of life skills coaqiing 



A. OVERVIEW OF WiE LIFE SKILLS COURSE 



Life Skills Defined . Life Skills, precisely defined, are problem- 
sol ving"TeKaAnxiurs~^ppr^^ and responsibly used in the management 
of personal affairs. As problem- solving behaviours, life skills liberate 
in a way, since they include a relatively small class of behaviours usable 
in many life situations. Appropriate use requires an individual to adapt 
the behaviours to time and place. Responsible use requires maturity, or 
accountability. And as behaviours used in the management of personal 
affairs, the life skills apply to five areas of life responsibility iden- 
tified as self, family, leisure, co?nmunity and job. 



The Relevance of Life Skills . A description of the disadvantaged 
population establishes the relevance of life skills. Study of the 
literature, and direct observation, reveal that many disadvantaged have 
a complex interlocking set of inadequate behaviours . Some lack the 
skills needed to identify problems, to recognize and organize relevant 
information, to describe reasonable courses of action, and to foresee 
the consequences; they often fail to act on a rationally identified 
course of action, submitting rather to actions based on emotions or 
authority. Often they do not benefit from their experience since they 
do not evaluate the results of their actio: is once taken, and display 
fatalistic rationalizations of the consequences. They lack the self- 
confidence to develop their abilities, and have low, or often surprisingly 
unrealistic aspiration levels. 

Many disadvantaged have low levels of participation in the society 
surrounding them; few belong to voluntary organizations; the affairs of 
the larger society do not attract their participation. They lack effect- 
ive ways of seeking help from each other and from agencies already in 
existence, although some form of public assistance provides much of their 
income. Long periods of unemployment, or frequent job changes mark their 
work history. They have ineffective interpersonal relationships and lack 
basic canmunication skills; they do not use feedback effectively, often 
thinking of it as hurtful personal criticism. As a result of characteristi 
marital instability, wcxnen often raise the children by themselves. Abuse 
of alcohol and other drugs affect the lives of others. Many find their 
lives beset by combinations of more than one such handicap. 



Assunptions M^out Life Skill::; . A course aimed at trriiniiig people in 
the life skills implies certain assmtptions . In order to have a Life Skills 
course, the life skills must exist as identifiable and descrihable behaviours. 
In addition,. it requires that some people already have these skills and that 
they can demonstrate them; it requires that others can imitate them, and 
through practice, apply them in tlieir ov,ti life situations, dianging their 
behaviours from \<hat tliey once wre, and so to leani. ilie situations, whidi 
compose the training, necessarily consist of s^nnples of life; this liniit- 
ation rests on the assumption tJiat students transfer their skills from the 
life situation simulated in the training to tlie problem situations encountered 
in their o^vn lives. 



j\s sumptions Al:>out Mcthodolog)^ To adiicve the objective, the Life 
Skills student starts at liis^Jxesent level or style of behaviour and in- 
creases his array of effective behaviours until he c:m handle the compli- 
cations of living a productive and satisfying life, lie practises specific, 
identifiable skills of problem-solving in life situations. The ai*)ility 
of the student to apT)ly these speci fie, goal -di rected behaviours enaloles 
him to re- fashion a picture of himself as a person with demonstrated abilities, 
and as a person witli a new value to himself ai"id tliose arcuiid him. Obviously 
then, the Life Skills course u^^es two truisms as the source of its method- 
ology: first, learning starts at tiie learner's current level of functioning 
and his understanding of present reality and, second, the attainment of 
long range goals requires the mastery of many specific intervening goals, 
whose integration by the individual leads to an apparent and significant 
behavioural change . 



iivc Concept of Skill in Lii> Ski lis > ihe Life Skills course recognizes 
th. - true learn i iig , behavioura]~diange , occurs when the leamer has a clear 
understan.ding of his goals, a clear descrintion of the new behaviour and an 
understanding of those cohdrcionis' which* make The behaviour acceptable, 'ihe 
concept of these sought- for behaviours as skills makes a happy fit with the 
recognition of ieaming as dianged beliaviour. 



A skill has those characteristics: a skill has the connotations of 
clarity in description; it has a definite purpose; it hcis certain standards 
by which people judge its acceptability. One need only think of such a 
simple expression of skill as the making of an omelette to describe the 
qualities of the concept of skill development as a means of accanplishing 
changed beha\TLOur. 
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T he Life Skills Course Defined . A great part of the activities in 
the Life Skills course takes place in a learning group composed of about 
ten students and their learning guide, called a coach. The coach has 
received special training in techniques appropriate to the course. He 
has skills which he uses to develop the learning situation described in 
the lesson, the fundamental Life Skills unit. During the- course, the 
students participate in about sixty of these lessons, the exact nunber 
depending in part upon the requirements of the students . The coach has 
four main sources which he encourages his students to exploit in their 
search for meaningful behavioural change: he has the resources, the 
skills and experiences which the students themselves bring to the learning 
group; he has his own experiences and training; he has the resources of 
the canmunity on which he can call; and he has the written materials 
lAich set out the content, the intermediate goals for behavioural change, 
and the final course goal of developing effective, problem -solving in- 
dividuals. In sun, a Life Skills course consists of the coach and his 
training, the student and his experiences in his community, the written 
materials containing the content and course objectives, and the resources 
in the ccraiunity. 



The Content of the Life Skills Course . Five categories of life 
generated the content for the Life Skills course: Self, Family, Leisure, 
Community and Job. An examination of many students^ life experiences 
using these categories produced a nunber of typical problem situations 
Vihidi lent themselves to de^/elopment as learning experiences for the 
students. In the area of Self, for example, study shcv/ed that the students 
often had distorted views of themselves. They exaggerated their lack of 
skills or they had little understanding of their abilities relative to 
other people; they showed apprehension in non- threatening situations; they 
allCTved other people to dominate them. The Life Skills lessons dealing 
with Self address these problems and others of a like nature. 

In the area o£ Family, the students showed similar lack of primary 
skills; for example, they did not discipline their children consistently, 
sometimes resorting to severe corporal punishment at one extrane, and 
bribery for good behaviour at the other; they knew little of the need 
for planning for the care of their survivors in the event of death; many 
lacked the skills to give their children helpful information about sex; 
often, they failed to come to mutually satisfactory solutions to quarrels 
in marriage. 



Leisure identified another set of problems. Typically, the Life 
Skills students had a limited array of leisure time activities. For many. 
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alcohol dcminated in one way or anotlier mucli of their leisure time activity. 
The Life Slcills course responds to th:'^ limited use of leisure time by pro- 
viding the students with experiences ii' which they exploit the wider range 
of activities which their canmunity provides; it includes the planning 
skills often lacking in this context. 

In the area of CommLPUty, students shou'ed limited participation in 
the life of the larger so,:iety. Few had memberships in any voluntary 
agencies; all had dropped out of school; many had police records; some 
spent time in penal institutions. Many had drawn heavily on the services 
of public age" cies such as public health, welfare, and the Canada Manpower 
Centre. Problems typical of these situations provide the basis for 
structuring Life Skills lessons in the Conmunity area. 



Consideration of the area related to the Job showed that the students 
often had little knowledge of ways people use to find employment. They 
had only vague notions of what employers want in the way of maintaining 
effective working relations on the staff. Many did not accept criticism 
well, and found that when called upon to give it to other's, as a part of 
a supervisory responsibility, they could not do it. Typically, many of 
the Life Skills students did not know how to present themselves in the 
most favourable light; they failed to give a full account of their work 
experience, or if they did give it, they presented it badly. Others ex- 
perienced frustrations because they had set unrealistic anployment goals 
for themselves. The lessons of the Life Skills course dealing with the 
area of Job examine problem situations of this sort. 



The course provides a pre-planned set of experiences in which tlie 
students apply problem-solving techniques to the problems suggested by 
these five areas; howeyer, the students also bring tq^the Life Skills 
grOLq^s an array of personal problems unique to them- ""WherTthese problems 
lend th™selves to handling in the Life Skills g.oup, they become a part 
of the coarse proper. 



The Life Skills Process 



The Life Skills course integrates the content described above and 
three process diiTiensions : a student response to content dimension, a 
student lise of group dimension, and a problem- solving dimension. 
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^rhe Student Response to Content Dimension , in responding along this 
dimension, the student may react first in any one of its three daiiains, 
the cognitive, the affective, or the psycliomotor. 



When he reacts in the cognitive or knowing domain, he ndght for example, 
rephrase a sentence in his own words. Or lie might summarize the happenings 
of a lesson; if so, he might combine the X'ather simple act of recalling, 
with the more complex act of synthesizing. Or lie might relate the dis- 
cassion in a lesson to an <^xperience in his home life^ thereby showing 
relationships. Any manipulation of course content sucl^ as repetition or 
recall, explanation, analysis, application, syntliesis or evaluation re- 
presents a cognitive or knowing response. 



The student also responds on this dimension witli affect, or feeling. 
Tliis affective response may occur before, at the same time, or after the 
cognitive or knowing response; indeed, it may be characteristic of the 
disadvantaged to hold knowledge in low esteem, in whidi case the initial 
reaction might occur in the affective domain, \\hatever the exact sequence, 
the Life Skills course recognizes the affective reaction and encourages 
its expression and control. The coach encourages the student, and gives 
him direct assistance and example in the exi^ression of feeling, At the 
worst, unexpressed or suppressed feelings inhibit the development of 
behavioural change and prevent the student fran facing himself and others. 
At the best, expressed feelings open the student to new understandings of 
those around him, helping him recognize that others have the same fears and 
uncertainties he has, and yet manage to function in spite of them. 

When the student responds in the third category of behaviours , the 
psychomotor or acting category, he uses his body; he may stand up, move 
about as required in trust exercises , -go onto the street to conduct 
interviews, go with his group on excursions, demonstrate nevi behaviours 
to others, draw a self-portrait, or participate in role-playing situations. 
The student's psychomotor responses often provide the most obvious evi- 
dence of his full participation in the activities of the lesson. lUs 
cognitive , or knowing manipulation of the content provides him v^7ith a 
necessary factual base; his affective, or feeling response to content 
expresses his will to face the consequences of the new knowledge and its 
effect on him; his psychomotor response represents his commitment to 
action. 



Tlie Student Use of Groi^ Dimension . The second, or student use of 
group dimension, describes the purpose of the learning group. The student 
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uses the group to practise new behaviours. He uses feedback and criticis 
from die group to modify behaviours new to him. He studies individuals i 
his group as models for new behaviours: and he uses the group as a settin 
in which to develop his skills of self expression. The group affects its 
members most when they have developed a strong sense of mutual trust and 
an interest in helping each other through the lessons. 



The group provides both acceptance and challenge ; all acceptance malces 
everyone feel good, but inhibits improvement in skills and development of 
problem-solving capabilities; all challenge makes people react defensively 
and becOTie more set m ineffective behaviours', therefore, the group strives 
to seek an essential balance between the two. 



Behaviours characteristic of the t^^ird level do not replace those of 
t.^ second or the first level, nor do those in second level replace those 
of the first le^/el. Tlie student retains the safe group and uses behaviours 
that serve hm well; to assist hLn in his necessary learnings, the coach 
encourages him to add to his behaviours the more venttrresome ones char- 
acteristic of the two upper levels. 



The following chart illustrates the increasing student use of the 
learning group. 



tNCRE/\SINe 
STUDENT 
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UARN/NO- 
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The Problem-Solving Dimension . The learner could use both the 
knowledge and student use of group dimensions to their fullest, and still 
achieve none of the objectives of the Life Skills course. The complete 
Life Skills Process/Content Model requires a third dimension. The Life 
Skills student uses a whole array of problem- solving behaviours. 



In gross terms, he recognizes a problem situation, defines the problem, 
chooses an alternative solution, implements it, and evaluates the result; 
of course, each of these processes contains many sub -processes . As he 
matures in the course, the student increases the array of the problem- 
solving beha'viours he uses until, ideally, he uses then as the situation 
requires. This array of behaviour provides the third dimension. 



The chart below illustrates all three dimensions. 



G/?0(/PUSE 



CAPEFi/L ^ 
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SAFE _ 
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The Use of Process in the Life Skills Course 



Unlike many ''education" programs which assune transfer, or leave it 
to the student, success of the Life Skills course requires that students 
make effective transfer of their problem-solving skills. The persons 
using the Life Skills course must concern themselves witii the process 
which subsimes all others in the Life Skills course, that of transfer of 
skills from the training centre to everyda) life. 



The more the behaviours appear in the psychanouor domain, the greater 
the conviction the coach has that the students can mc^Jce effective trar.sfer. 
It necessarily follows then, that the students must mariir3st a disposition 
to change by practising the new behaviours. Talking about or reacting to 
new ideas is not enough. All connected with the course implementation 
must ensure that students receive encouragement to apply the new behav- 
iours, and support in their performances when they do so. 



Phase Sequence . The course design provides the student with an 
opportunity and the skills to study his problems, or to put it another wayj, 
to study himself as a problem. Though that sounds pretentious, it casts 
the direction of the course rather well , because the student does examine 
assimptions about himself; he analyzes his strengths and weaknesses and 
sets personal self- improvement goals; he develops related plans, learns 
an array of effective skills and practises them in a variety of situations. 
Finally, he evaluates his effectiveness in the use of the skills, and he 
plans for further personal development after ccmpleting the Life Skills 
course. In short, he uses problem-solving processes to deal with his 
personal situation. 

The lesson model has five phases: the stimulus, the evocation, the 
objective enquiiy/skills preparation, the application and the evaluation 
phases. While related to the five stages of problem-solving i;i the Life 
Skills Process/Content Model, the names of the phases suggest the approach 
used by the coach in presenting the lesson. 



In the stimulus, the coach presents the problem; in one lesson he 
uses a film; in another, a case study; and in yet another, a trust exercise. 
During the stimu].us the coach might provoke, infom, or question; whatever 
his method, he aims to stimulate discussion among the students. 
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In the evocation, the coac±L encourages the students to express their 
opinions and feelings related to the stimulus. Using f^cilitative techni- 
ques, he remains non~ judgemental , assisting students to verbalize their 
concerns. As the students share their knowledge about the topic, the 
coach helps them clarify the problem situation, classify the ideas expressed 
and define the problem. He helps them formulate icCt- finding questions 
for investigation in the next section. 



In the objective enquiry/skills preparation, the coach acts as a 
teacher or a guide. He helps the students seek out and relate new know- 
ledge to the problem they defined; he helps them search for ansv^ers to their 
questions and to xiractise new skills; they might study themselves on video, 
or use check lists l / examine their behaviour; they might study films, 
books, clippings from magazines; or they might seek information from re- 
source persons in the community. 



In the application phase of the lesson, the coach helps the student 
apply knowlec^e and skills to the solution of a problem. Whenever possible, 
he applies his solution in the real life situation. The real life situation 
changes as the course develops: in the early part of the course, the student 
applies his skill in the here and now situation of the learning group; later 
he applies his skill with visitors, in the community, in tlie home, or in 
planned simulations of other real situations. In the lesson, "Identifying 
Strengths of the Family", for example, vi.deo equipment is moved to a home 
to film a faniily meal; the group analyzes the tape, listing the strengths 
they see. In tlie lesson, 'TJsing Available Help to Get Out of a Money Trap", 
a student presents his case to one or more finance ccxnpanies or credit 
unions, asking for help. The group discusses the advice given and helps 
the student plan his course of action to solve his financial problem. In 
the lesson, "Exploring Expectations of Employers", employers ccme to the 
learning group to participate in a dialogue during the evocation phase of 
the lesson. In the application phase, each student seeks further information 
at an employer V*; place of business. 



In the evaluation phase, the students and coach assess what they did 
and how they helped each other. They evaluate their own behaviour in group 
interaction and evaluate the processes used to solve the problem; they 
evaluate whether each stud'^nt met the skill objectives set for the lesson. 
In most lessons, the students evaluate through discussion, analysis of video 
tapes or with check lists. In one lesson, the students sequence picture 
charts to show the relationship between the processes used; in another, 
they assess their reaction to a confrontation by the coach. 
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B. LIFE SKILLS COACH TRAINING COURSE 



Trtroduction 



William Kvaraceus, speaking of the education of the disadvantaged, 
states: *'One rather significant finding is that education has had relatively 
little impact on attitudes and behaviour. Changes do occur but the change 
is to produce more of the same... the school serves to reinforce what is 
already present. 

The "already present" very often consists of ineffectual attitudes 
aiid behaviours, the result of a long process of conditioned inferiority. 
DLscriminatoiy practices together with exploitation and privation are 
experienced constantly by the disadvantaged as tl/ey attempt to meet their 
basic hixnan needs. These dehumanizing realities of daily existence con- 
vince the disadvantaged of their inferiority and result in feelings, 
attitudes and behaviours which reflect their frustration and hopelessness. 



Kvaraceus continues "...a deliberate effort to change the self- 
ccncept or students will appreciably affect their total education as well 
as their personal experience." To do this requires that most teachers 
also must change. 



A major change in the teacher ^s self-concept ireans a shift from his 
conception of himself as the operative agent in a selective, status- 
giving system to that of operative agent in a system which enables each 
individual to develop fully his pre-existing potential. 

There exists nc^ a body of well documented research which very clearly 
sets out the teaching abilities necessary to accanplish the tasks. 

Robert R. Carkhuff in The Development of Hunan Resources states: 
"The helper will be most effective during the early phases of helping 
when he responds to the helpee. When the helper responds to the helpee, 
the helpee beccmes involved in a process of self -exploration leading to 
self -unde r s t anding . * * 
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He defines the responsive conditions which, facilitate this process 
as follows: 

a. Empathy or understanding - the ability to see things as another 
sees them and to communicate what he sees to the other. 

b. Respect or positive regard - the ability to respond to another 
in sudu a way as to let him know you care for him and believe 
in his ability to do sanething about his problem and his life. 

c. Concreteness or specificity - the ability to enable another to 
be specific about feelings and his own experiences. 



Caxkhuff demonstrates that tine 'Tielper will be most effective during 
the later phases of helping when he initiates action^'. The helper gives 
the process direction, facilitating the helpee's deeper understanding of 
himself which leads to the development of strategies for acting upon this 
understanding. These coaching initiatives are described as: 

a. Genuineness or authenticity - the ability to be real in a 
relationship with others . 

b. Confrontation - the ability to tell another what you^ve been 
hearing as you We been listening to him. To advise tlie other 
of the difference in your respective perceptions of reality, 
then following through and working out the differences be- 
tween you. 

^' I^^^d "^ acy ability to understand different feelings and 

experiences that are going on between you and another person. 
The helper must direct the helpee*s attention to what is going 
on at tiiat moment so that the helpee can more fully under- 
stand himself. 



The responsive and initiative conditions are basic but must be 
supplemented by other abilities. Based on results of research, Nathan 
Gage in Teachers for the Disadvantaged states four additional character- 
istics oV behaviours which are desirable. 



a. Cognitive organization - the ability to apply dynamic sets 
of organizers'' or '^models'' to the subject matter which 
results in meaningful learning and understanding, as 
opposed to rote learning or memorizing. These organizers 
or models permit the discrimination of new material fran 
that previouisly learned and make possible the integration 
of the new with the old at a high level of abstraction, 
generality and inclusiveness . This high level of abstraction 
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and generality has the advantage that the product of all 
the learned material may be at a higher level than the 
learned material itself. 

b. Orderliness - the ability to be systematic and metliodical 
in self management. Consistency is demonstrated in the 
management of the learning situation. 

c. Indirectness - the ability to give students "opportunities 
to engage m overt behaviours, such as talking and problan- 
solving, relevant to the learning objectives". Indirectness 
represents a willingness to forbear furnishing the student 
with everything he needs to know. It is associated with 
the teachers^ ability to encourage participation and in- 
itiative. 

d. Ability to solve instructional problans - ability to solve 
problems "unique to his work in a particular subdivision" 

of his calling. That is, teachers should be more proficient 
at solving problems in tl-ieir specialty areas than teachers 
who are required to teach other subjects or persons of equal 
qualifications who do not teach at all. Good teachers need 
a unique body of problem Solving skills. 

The training program for Life Skills coaches is designed to equip 
the coaches with all these previously described abilities so that they 
may be in fact effective teachers and truly "authentic helpers". 



Functions of the Coach 



In the Life Skills course, a primary force to change behaviours is 
the behaviour-oriented learning group. It is the role of the coach to 
facilitate meaningful learning experiences and help the students to apply 
their knowledge and test new behaviours in solving problems in a wide 
range of life situations. How the coach functions depends not only upon 
the guidance he receives from the Life Skills lesson and his supervisor, 
but also upon his style, the nature of the group, his perceptions, his 
sensitivity and his comj:ietence in meeting the demands of new situations. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to classify the functions. Tannenbaum, 
Weschler and Massarik in discussing the role of a human relations trainer 
describe five main categories of behaviour which are closely related to 
the functions of a Life Skills coach. 
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1 • Creating Situations Conducive to Learning . The coadi helps . 
structure some of tJie situations in which the students in- 
teract • If the coadi presents his lessons skillfull/, the 
relations between students provide nimerous focal points for 
useful learning. For example, the cautious use of brief 
socio-metric questions (indications of liking, desirability 
as work partner, recognition of potentially useful life skills, 
etc.) involving the members of the group in a given lesson 
typically yields data on the way each group member perceives 
his fellows. As each student experiences the various problem- 
solving and hunan interaction situations, the coach helps to 
diagnose and comment on them. }:ach student gains potentially 
useful insights, whicli in turn can be strengthened by peer 
evaluation and group discussion. 

2. Establishing a Model of Behaviour . The coadi provides a model 
for behaviour by his activity in the group, his approach to 
problem-solving, his acceptance of criticism, his non- judgemental 
coiiinents , his willingness to evaluate his own behaviour, and 

his ability to raise questions and to express his cvm feelings. 
By his behaviour, he helps establish acceptance and freedom of 
expression in whidi the groi^ can discuss interpersonal problems 
that otherwise might be avoided. 

3. Introducing New Values . The coadi, by his behaviour, implicitly 
or explicitly introduces new values into the group. The way he 
reflects feelings, clarifies comments, and actively behaves 
focuses attention on those problems which he feels the group 
should eventually handle. For example, his willingness to 
relinquish a position of authority and leadership carries with 
it a host of implications for the group. 

4. Facilitating the Flow of CainmunLication . Tne coach helps to 
identify barriers to communication between individuals. By 
raising questions, clarifying issues, and encouraging part- 
icipation of all members of the group he facilitates the 
development of mutual understanding and agreement. Frequently 
when sources of difficulty are below the level of awareness, 

the coach, who is less personally involved with these difficulties 
than the group, is better able to identify the problems and help 
bring about their recognition and potential solution. 

5. Participating as an ^'Expert*\ The coach, as an "expert*', is 
often reqtiired to help the students learn problem- solving 
approaches and skills, basic cOTimunication skills, and other 
behavioural skills helpful in facilitating the groip process. 
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At times the coach introduces knowledge derived from his 
experience or frcm other sources , which the group may want 
in order to proceed with the solution of a given problem. 
However, msaiy groups, particularly at their initial stages, 
push responsibility for their progress onto the coach. 
There are attendant costs to the students in doing this. By 
putting the coach in a position of answering questions, of 
making decisions for the group, of establishing goals and 
setting group values, the students* involvement in the training 
is reduced. Therefore, the coach tries to leave maximum re~ 
sponsibility for determinations affecting the groip itself 
with the students. 



There is one additional function of the coach which might often be 
overlooked - that of the * 'group member" function. The fact that the 
learning group is a cuj.cural unit implies that it has all the potential 
aspects of group identification, cohesion and growth. The group builds 
expectations for all persons in the training situation, and this includes 
the coach. 



The 'loach, of course, does not perfoim the typical membership function. 
Fran the outset he is a competent practitioner of group problem- solving 
skills. As the group begins to "take over" and begins to see the different 
contributions of the members, the group identifies a point in its growth 
when it overtly indicates that the coach "is now a member of the learning 
groqp". At the covert level, the coach might have been a member of the 
groip long before the students identified this as being so. The coach 
may be a unique member, but as the helping group matures so does each 
member becane unique in a number of different ways. 

The coach training course consists of training in four major areas 
of competence: 

1. Creative Problem Solving - establishes in the coaches the 
desirable teacher behaviours described by Gage. This 
cognitive thrust intersects with Carkhuff's "responsive 
and initiative skills" model at the point of "developing 
courses of action". 

2. Structured Hunan Relations Training - equips coaches 
with expertise in the "responsive and initiative" sMlls 
delineated by Carkhuff . These are problem- solving skills 
applied to the specific challenge of interpersonal rela'*:ions. 
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3. Coaching Techniques - prepares coaches in additional tech- 
niques and strategies necessary to carry out the "coaching 
functions". This unit develops functionality in all the 
process skills including group dynamics, role-playing, etc., 
which emerge in managing the Life Skills lessons. 

4. Life Skills Course Content - familiarizes the coach with 
and enhances his am abilities in all the coping skills 
which the Life Skills student is expected to apply to his 
own life. It includes a coaching practicun and Life Skills 
dissemination material. 



Course Orientation 



The Life Skills coach training course involves learning to perfoim, 
at a mastery level, a wide range of behavioural skills; at the same time, 
acquiring a cognitive and th.eoretical understanding of these skills. It 
is eight -week course witli some 280 hours of scheduled training. An 
additional 10 hours per week of individual study is necessary. 



During this course you must apply yourself with energy and conmitment 
if you are to achieve the level of competence necessary to function as a 
Life Skills coach. 



Furthermore, you are expected to grow in maturity, flexibility and 
life skills, since as coach, you are a model of the skills to be learned 
by the students. The students, are also required to apply the skills to 
their lives; so too, the training you receive in this course must be 
similarly applied. You must be able to explain any illustration with 
personal examples fron your life, the value, meaning, purpose, use and 
limitations of the skills taught, and model them for the students and 
in your daily life. This is a literal use of the '^practise what you 
preach" admonition. 



The coach training course and, to a certain extent, the Life Skills 
course are based on the '^practise", "use'' and "teach" (PUT) model. Thus 
you will practise skills in a training setting, then use and teach them 
in your life situation and in coaching Life Skills students. 
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The coacii training course is designed to involve you actively in your 
education. The traiaiag emphasis is on the productive and creative aspects 
of learning, based on a solid foundation of behavioural skills and theore- 
tical understanding. To learn something only to give it back in a test 
of other such ininijnally productive manner is not enough; what is ijnportant 
is what you do with the learning - what gains you make in new ideas, approaches, 
questions, procedures, methods, skills, problems, solutions and so on. 



For instance, when we say that you are to understand something, the 
word '^understand*^ means that you (a) state and explain it in your own words; 
(b) give realistic examples of it; (c) recognize it in various circuustances , 
how it can be used in different circunstances , and how it can be changed 
and adapted; (d) describe situations where it is appropriate, useful or 
helpful and situations where it is not (perhaps even harmful) ; (e) re- 
cognize connections between it and other facts, ideas, theories, methods, 
skills and approaches; (f) foresee some of its consequences; (g) state 
its opposite or converse; (h) use it in various ways and in various 
situations; (i) explain and teach it to others so that they, too, '^under- 
stand^' it. 



This usage of the word ''teach'* involves e:?q)laining , illustrating with 
realistic examples, demonstrating and modelling the purpose, usefulness, 
value, limitations and situational constraints of the concept, approach 
or skill. The success of the instruction is measured by how well the 
student/ trainee understands the material, not by any feelings of accomplish- 
ment the teacher may have ibout his performance. 



Cognitive Learning 



There are two basic methods used in the coach training course to 
ensure that you understand (as defined earlier) the content of the course. 
One of these is spontaneous disciission, the other, a log book. 
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Spontaneous Discussion 



This method tests your ability to orally cofnmunicate your under- 
standing of the course content and its relation to life and to Life 
Skills, At the conclusion of each unit, seme or all of you will be 
selected by a randan method to explain and discuss the content of the 
unit, integrating it with the contents of prior units, to the satisfaction 
of the group and the trainer. This procedure will also be instituted at 
any point in the course where the trainer feels there is a need for a 
simmar)'' and integration of content to date. The use of randan selection 
techniques provides an equal chance for each of you to be selected to 
discuss, and permits no one C^^ot even the trainer) to know who will be 
selected ahead of time. 



Any method the trainer chooses to use to acconplish the discussion 
goal is acceptable, provided it meets the random selection criterion. 
However, the following two methods are likely to be used: (a) a sub- 
group of three to six trainees is randonly selected to discuss the 
materials using one or more of these formats - group-on-group, inter- 
views, panels, questions and answers, etc. All sub-group members are to 
demonstrate their understanding; (b) one trainee is randomly selected to 
begin discussion, then other trainees are subsequently selected to carry 
on, until all the material is covered. Anvone could be called on more 
than once or not at all in a given session. 



No one is excused from discussion. If your nunber comes up, you 
must discuss and demonstrate your understanding. If you are not present, 
aid do not have an excuse acceptable to the trainer, then you will be 
counted as if you could not perform. 



Log Book 



This method tests your ability to canmunicate in written fonn your 
understanding of the course content and its relation to life and to Life 
Skills. Throughout the course, you will keep a log book - a record of 
your journey through Life Skills coach training. In it, you record your 
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reactions, observations, evaluations, thoughts, explanations, examples , 
criticisms, alterations, creations anJ any other productions or originations. 
These will arise from readings, films, field trips, lectures, talks, rap 
sessions, surveys, presentations, conversations, lessons given, exercises, 
tests, parties, and any other exj^eriences you have during training. 

Your log should be a fairly exact identification of what you did, 
sufficiently ccfmplete to inform a reader of all the circumstances of your 
experiences. You should give the autiior, title, source, publisher and 
pages read of any reading you do, along with a brief synopsis - enough to 
give a reader an idea of the content. For other experiences, enough of 
the event should be described to give a reader seme idea of what went on. 



The emphasis in this log is on your reactions to events and activities, 
discussions of matters you feel are of speci?] importance, difficulties 
and misunderstandings discovered or resolved, strengths or weaknesses 
discovered, areas for improvement, interests discovered or developed, new 
approaches, ideas, concepts, etc. Anything belongs in the log book that 
shows what you have done, and what you have actively contributed toward 
your intellectual, emotional and behavioural growth, both as a personal 
model for others and as a Life Skills coacli. 



Again, emphasis is on your understanding (as defined earlier) of 
readings and events. Extensive simmaries are discouraged, but brief 
sunmary statements may be necessary to clarify some of your comments. 
The feedback you receive from the trainer on your log book will guide 
you toward understanding and away from the rote sunmari zation. 

Your log should be kept in a standard sized (8 1/2'' x 11'') note 
book. It should be reasonab''.y legible, but definitely not retyped or 
copied over. The trainer will review log books of randanly selected 
trainees on randomly selected days. 
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Course Materials 



The following books are used during the course. A bibliography and 
supplementary readings are listed with the training units and are integrated 
into the unit material through the Cognitive Learning Instructional Procedure. 
Instruction in operating and understanding the required audio-visual hard- 
and software is introduced at various points throughout the course on the 
first occasion that the particular equipment is to be used. 



1. CURTISS, P.R. , Warren, P.W., et al; Tlie Dynamics of Life Skills 

Coaching . This book will be used throughout the Life Skills Coach 
Training course. The content of the book has been written and 
selected to increase youi- understanding of the training material 
or to assist you in coaching Life Skills students. A thorough 
knowledge of this material is essential. 



2. HIMSL, R. , et al ; Life Skills: A Course in Applied Problan Solving ; 
Saskatchewan NewStart Inc. , 1972 . This book contains the major 
theoretical statement regarding the Life Skills course; it must be 
thoroughly understood. 



3. The Life Skills Coaching Manual ; Saskatchewan NewStart Inc., 1972. 
This is the curriculum o£ the Life Skills course, including a 
giiide and 60 lessons. 



4. Manufacturers* operating manuals for video and other audio-visual 
equipment . 



5. WARREN, V.B.; How Adults Can Learn More- -Faster ; National Assoc- 
iation for Public School Adult Education, 1961. This is a brief 
introduction to adult education useful for helping adults in up- 
grading programs. 



6. 



PARNES, S.J. ; Creative Behavior Workbook ; Charles Scribner*s Sons, 
1967. 
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WARREN, P.W., Gryba, E. and Kyba, R. ; The Problems and Needed Life 
Skills Of Adolescents ; Training Research and Development Station, 1972. 
This book describes the difficulties of growing up in the modem world. 
It provides initial specifications for adapting the Life Skills course 
for the general adolccc^nt student population, with special consideration 
for Northern schools. 



8. WILLIA^4S, J.B. andMardell, E.A, ; Life Skills Course for Corrections 
Training Research and Development Station; 1973. The initial speci- 
fications for adapting the Life Skills course for mediun or maximun 
security correctional centres are described. 



Contents of the Coach Training Course 

UNIT I ' INTRODUCTION TO ThE DYNAMICS OF LIFE SKILLS COACHING 

This unit includes infoxmation under the following headings; 

A. Overview of the Life Skills Course 

B. Life Skills Coacli Training Course 

Contents 



Lecture, illustrated with audio-visual aids, to familiarize part- 
icipants with the Life Skills course and provide an introduction and 
orientation to the Life Skills coadi training course. 



Readings 



The Dynanics of Life Skills Coaching Unit I 
Life Slcills; A Course in Applied Problem Solving 
as assigned. 
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UNIT II - USING AUDIO-VISUAL RESOURCES 



Contents 



''Hands on" training with the audio-visual hardware and related software 
used in the Life Skills course; special emphasis on video equipment. 

Readings 

Manufacturer's operating manual for video 
The Dynamics of Life Skills Coaching Unit II 



UNIT III - STRUCTURED GROUP PROCESS: PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 



This unit includes the following sub-units: 

A. pKesolving Interpersonal Needs 

B. BSD As A Model For Interpersonal Behaviour 

C. Toward Effective Communication: Problems and 
Solutions 

D. Helpful and Haimful Group Behaviours 

E. A CoTtparison Of Hunan Development With Psychological 
Develop?nent In Training Groups 



Contents 



You participate in and learn techniques for initiating and maintaining 
productive interpersonal relations within the group. This unit is focused 
on training behavioural skills and providing the conceptual framework which, 
when combined, result in the development of an effective Problem Solving 
Group, 
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Readings 



The P/namics of Life Skills Coaching Unit III A 

III B 
III C 
III D 
III E 

as assigned. 



Please note that sub-unit HIE should be read at the end of Unit 
III following the experiential section. 



UNIT IV - CREATIVE PRDBLBl SOLVING SKILLS 



Contents 



You learn, through intensive practise, a wide array of strategies 
and teclmiques within a problem-solving syston for attacking and resolving 
problem situations. 



Readings 



The Dynamics of Life Skills Coaching Unit IV 
Cr eative Beha\i.our Guidebook - Sidney Fames 



UNIT V - STRUCTURED HUMAN RELATIONS TRAINING 



This unit includes discussion under the following headings: 

The Modelling Function 

The Helping Process 

Simmary of the Objectives of Helping 

An Approach for Achieving the Helping Cbjectives 
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Contents 



You learn that the effectiveness of any helping relationship is 
determined by the presence of certain dynamics, You learn to discriminate 
among and within these dynamics and to caranimicate them in the process of 
the relationship. 

Readings 

The Dynamics of Life Skills Coaching Unit V 



UNIT VI - DEVELOPING COURSES OF ACTION 



This unit includes the following sub-units; 

A, Beha\dcural Counselling 

B, Contingencv Management 

C, The Process of Balanced Self-Determinism Training 



Contents 



In these three sii>-units, together with Unit IV, Creative Problem 
Solving, you learn hew to use the processes and techniques of each as 
tools in helping students achieve their goals. 

Readings 

The D)aiamics of Life Skills Coaching Unit VI A 

VI B 
VI c 

as assigned. 

*VI B - "Contingency Management in Education and Other Equally 
Exciting Places''. This book will be made available by 
the trainer. 
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UNIT VII - ESSENTIAL LIFE SKILLS COACHING SKILLS 

This unit includes the following sub-units: 

A. Role-Playing 

B. Questioning Techniques 

C. The Case Method 

D. Discussion Leading 

Contents 

You learn the process , technique and application of these coaching 
skills as they are used in the Life Skills course. 

Readings 

The Dynamics of Life Skills Coaching Unit VII A 

VII B 
VII C 
VII D 

as assigned. 



UNIT VIII - THE COACHING PRACTIOM 



Contents 



You will demonstrate your understanding of coaching theory and 
practice through presenting life skills lessons to your peers and Life 
Skills studcoits. Remedial skills training will be based on video 
recordings, and the evaluation of other coaches in training, of your 
trainer, and of the students. 
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Readings 

The D>aiaiTiics of Life Skills Coaching Unit VIII 
Lessons fron The Life Skills Coaching Manual 
as assigned. 

UNIT IX - EVALUATING STUDENT PROGRESS 
Contents 

You learn to use a variety of evaluation instruments to measure 
student progress. You develop and test an evaluation method of your 
cwn which can be used by another evaluator. 

Readings 

The Dynamics of Life Skills Coaching Unit IX 
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UNIT II 



USING AUDIO-VISUAJ. RESOURCES 



A. AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 



Audio- visual resources are categorized as hardware and software. The 
hardware most used in coadiing the Life Skills course consists of: video 
equipment: camera, videotsqpe recorder and monitor; carousel slide projector; 
audio -cassette tape recorder; and filmstrip projector. 

The software most used with this equipment consists of videotape: 
blank and prerecorded; 35 mn slides; overhead projectuals; cassette audio- 
tapes: blank and prerecorded; 35 mm filmstrips. 

There are additional materials used \^^)ich defy categorization, for 
instance the flip chart, bulletin boards, magazines and newspapers, and 
various instructional aids and reading materials. 

Life Skills coaches must be able to operate and utilize both hardware 
and software • The nKDSt practical approach to training is "hands on" ex- 
perience presented under the direction of people who knew about the resources 
and who can show you how to operate and use them efficiently. Provision 
is made in the coach training course for this kind of training. 



Training in the use of various AV recorders and projectors will occur 
throughout the course as each type of equipment is used in your own training. 

It is important that you knw precisely what you are expected to under- 
stand as a result of this training. The objectives listed below set this 
out. 
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Video Equipment 



Use 



You will understand and use the manufacturer's manual for the video 
recorder, camera, monitor and related software so that you can operate and 
maintain the video equipment as an instructional tool. 



Teach 



You will understand and teach to Life Skills students the basic 
operational and maintenance proceduies for video equipment, using the Life 
Skills lesson, '^Seeing Oneself On Video", 



Carousel Slide Projector ^ Overhead Projector, Audio- Cassette 
Recorder and Filmstrip Projector 



Use 



You will become proficient at assembling, operating, maintaining and 
using the above-mentioned equipment and related software. You will use 
these aids, materials, and ^uipment both in coaching Life Skills and in 
explaining Life Skills to others. 



Teach 



You will understand and teach to Life Skills students the basic 
operating, maintenance and utilization procedures for the hardware and 
related software as called for in 'various Life Skills lessons. 
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B. VIDEOTAPE PLAYBACK IN PROGRAMS OF HUMAN AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 



Videotape playback is a very powerful training tool. People see 
themselves as others see them, often for the first time. That "Videotape 
playback gives added force to learning prompted by other means*^ is a 
conclusion reached by the Training Station after over four years of con-- 
tinuous use of VTR with over 500 students. As a result of this experience, 
the Station has identified many uses, which depend upon four qualities of 
VTR: displacement, repetition, intemq^tion and involvement • Displacement 
takes place in time, place and emotional situation. Repetition refers to the 
ability to repeat the action for study. Interruption refers to the quality 
which permits the breaking of a sequence for analysis . InvolA/ement means 
the universal power of the mediun to hold the viewer, especially when he sees 
himself on the screen. 



There are seven particular functions which vi.deotape replay can provide: 
infonnation- giving, personality development, learning social skills, learn- 
ing job skills, comnunity development, evaluating projects, and supervision. 
Each function is disajssed separately below. 

Information-Giving 



Videotapes are an economical ard efficient method of storing a variety 
of presentations vrfiich can be shown at appropriate times. This is parti- 
cularly valuable in isolated coDinunities which are without convenient 
access to resource personnel, film libraries, etc. The same purposes are 
served where resource personnel do visit a project, but for limitation of 
space or time, are not able to make presentations or engage in discussions 
with all participants. In such instances, a videotape of the meeting can 
be played later to other groiq^s and discussed with them. Some resource 
personnel prefer to tape presentations in advance , and then replay them 
to the group, stopping and starting the machine to discuss questions. 
This has proved quite effective; the resource people, knowing they will 
see themselves, often do a better job than they would in a live present- 
ation. The fact that they axe there for the replay does not in any way 
detract from the possibility of discussion. 
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Videotapes of classes in action, of special events, of specially 
designed presentations, and so on, can be used to explain programs to 
visitors, thus serving a useful dissemination function. The fact that video- 
tapes can be erased makes film production possible and inmediate, thus per 
mitting the preparation of presentations for any particular group. Description 
instruction and illustration of special techniques by specialists can be 
videotaped for use in the classroan. Videotapes can also be used to store 
docunentation of historic events . 



A videotape is more valuable than an audiotape recording of an important 
conference from which a verbatim or surmiary report is to be produced. The 
VTR shows who is speaking, something v^ich is often left in doubt with an 
audiotape if many people are participating. 

Teaching by VrR may also be used in basic educational training. Sane 
examples include: teaching of reading, especially for illiterates; dev- 
eloping listening skills and comprehension work related to listening; 
explanation of difficult concepts and demonstration of practical activities 
in matheanatics ; demonstration of science principles and experiments; 
teaching of oral English for those who do not speak English well; training 
instructors in the techniqiJies of teaching oral English. 



Personality Development 



VTR, which is used extensively in the teaching of Life Skills, has 
profound but not threatening effects upon students. For the first time, 
many students see themselves as others see them, with all the rationalized 
or unnoticed personal foibles which they have used to defeat their cwn 
self-develop?T)ent . The fact that the students can see how these operate, 
and analyse them and their impact on themselves and their relationships 
with others, and then discuss it with fellow students, provides a great 
deal of motivation, insight and help in the development of personality. 
This form of feecfcack, objective as it is, has been found to be more 
complete but less emotional than that provided by coaches and other students. 
VTR usually provides both positive and negative feedback, and is thus both 
challenging and supportive. 

Videotape can be used in the homes of students to record family 
interaction; this has been valuable in the teaching of family living 
-''kills. Videotape replay can also be used in individual counselling 
to show the student how his behaviour in group and life situations reflects 
the way he handles problems. 
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Learning Social Skills 



Perhaps the greatest potential for videotape replay is in the area 
of learning the social skills required for competence and success in 
family living, use o£ leisure time, interactions with cammunity agents 
such as police, working on the job, and in working togetlier as a team 
with friends, neighbours and others. Through role playing and other sim- 
ulated experiences, the students can demonstrate their abilities and 
attitudes in a variety of situations, and can assess and practise their 
skills repeatedly until they are quite competent. This may be done in 
the context of an entire lesson on one subject, or in a whole series of 
micro-lessons which cumulatively provide skills necessary in more cofnplex 
social actions. The playback of one or two people in role-playing situations, 
or the entire groiq^ in disoossion, frequently provi_des the stimulus for 
new lessons wtiich the students had not previously recognized as beinj^ needed. 



VTR can be used as the vehicle for presenting a case study instead 
of having it read; this is useful if the case is dynamic and short. 



A tape can be made as a model or illustration of the fomal problem- 
solving process v^^lich underlies the Life Skills program. T)ie performance 
of an actual student group with some experience in the process could be 
taped and replayed for successive intakes of students and for coaches -in- 
training . 

Preparation of videotapes can be valuable to illustrate the processes 
o£ conducting personal business, such as the following; opening a bank 
account, writing cheques, etc.; buying a travel ticket, getting to and on 
the conveyai^ce, relinquishing and retreiving luggage, etc.; making hotel 
reservations, registering, help with luggage, checking out, phone calls 
and laundry in a hotel, etc.; buying a money order, registering a letter, 
insuring a parcel; getting and giving receipts when money changes hands. 
The viewing of such tapes should be followed by discussion. 



Learning Job Skills 



VTR is very useful in training students for a variety of jobs, par- 
ticularly those involving a great deal of interaction with people, such 
as instructional coaches, teaching aides, social work aides, retail sales 
clerks, and owner /managers of small businesses • 
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In the Life Skills course, videotapes are used extensively to give 
feedback to the students both as groups and individuals. It becomes 
unnecessary for the instructor to be present for all feedback sessions as 
the students becane proficient in operating the equipment and in critici- 
zing their own perfomances. VTR is used to train stxidents in interviewing 
skills; students are able as a group to analyse each interview. This has 
the auided advantage of getting away fron the traditional concept that the 
instructor is the only judge of competence. VTR is used also in teaching 
students to make effective presentations to small and large gro\4)s. 



The use of videotape in training students for biasiness occi:q3ations 
pemits various selling skills to be practised and delicate situations re- 
hearsed. Hie role-playing requires that the student not only know vAiat 
he wants to say but also how to say it effectively. The practice in role- 
playing and feecfcack develops skills , initiative and ingenioity in dealing 
with a large variety of situations. 



In training instructional staff, VTR is used to present model lessons, 
for micro teaching (teaching and drilling of very specific skills), and for 
evaluation of skills, attitudes and knwledge. Trainees are encouraged to 
practise their delivery of lessons in front of a video camera, and replay 
it to assess their capabilities. 



Commmity Development 



Videotape replay can play a valuable role in the process of self- 
analysis in viiich an isolated conmmity can prepare a list of priorities 
for development, and can achieve some commitjnent to these. The use of 
videotape feedback of such meetings could also help program adninistrators 
compare and contrast their assunptions with those of the people, and thus 
aid in program fcimulation at both local and regional levels. 



\TR can be used at meetings in isolated ccramunities in cases where 
the meetings usually rely on films for outside entertainment. It is a 
simple matter to videotape the films and dub in an Indian langmge soimd 
track. Ihis would allow many non-English speaking people in northern 
areas to benefit from such acculturating media. 
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Evaluating Project s 



Videotape replay is very valuable in the training of observers to 
develop skills that provide reliable data on individual and group processes. 
It is also used by research staff to study and improve their effectiveness 
in conducting interviews. Video equipirient can be used to relay analysis 
of interactions made by observers to other locations \vhere the data are 
tabulated for conputer analysis. Videotapes of students at various stages 
of a course can be used for the students' cwn evaluation of grcvrth as well 
as by research personnel for ^he same purpose. 



Video recording and playback is used to provide coaches with the 
practice necessary to conplete rating scales, in the same way as VTR 
is used in the training of observers. Videotaping of lessons has also 
proved valuable for the purposes of review and analysis in the development 
of better lessons. 



Research reports would be less "dry", and more infoimative in the 
si±)jective areas, if accompanied by film clips (kinescopes) made fron 
videotapes recorded during the training process. 



Supervision 



A significant difference between child and adult education is that 
adults always have the option of dropping out if they are dissatisfied; 
and they do so in very large nunbers in retraining programs. Adult 
education is further handicapped by the fact that there are virtually no 
training programs for teachers in adult training, particularly in tlie 
critical area of life skills. Thus, it is advdnt-rigecu^ for all instructors 
to be able to watch the progress of the course on closed-circuit television. 
This peimits the personal developfnent of the students and their group 
activities to be monitored, and also provides an insight into the abilities 
of the coach. It enables the trainer to come to the aid of the group or the 
coach as required, and it provides an opportunity for the coaches to study 
their own skills and make improvonents , 
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UNIT III 



STRUCTURED GROUP PROCESS: PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 



A. RESOLVING INTERPERSONAL NEEDS 



The small groi^) can be thought of as a kind of island within society 
which accurately reflects the composition and structure of the larger 
society. Since variables can be controlled and processes analyzed more 
easily in t> e small group, it is an excellent enArirannent in which to 
acquire the skills of relating to and interacting with others. The learning 
which does occur must be transferred and applied to the lar;7er society. 



Membership in the smaLi groi^) becomes almost a fundamental need for 
the individual. It is the dynamics of membership which gives rise to pro- 
blems. To achieve membership, a person must meet in a balanced way three 
interpersonal needs: inclusion, affection and control. 



Inclusion : the need for a sense of belonging with others ; the need 
to be included. Indus '.on is expressed in the need to attract the atten- 
tion and interest of others and to be a member of the groi^D, yet a distinct 
and inique person v/ithin it* 



Affection : the need to feel close, to feel personal involvement, and 
to feel that one is in emotional ccmmuni cation with another. The affection 
need is expressed by giving and receiving; its workings can be seen in both 
attraction and avr^rsion between individuals in the group. Some deal with 
this need by being equally friendly to all others by remaining aloof frcm 
all. 



Control : the need for control over others and the need to be controllt.d. 
The control need can be observed as a continuun in the decision -making process 
among people. It involves power, authority and influence. Control needs 
within the group are usually resolve i by the establishment of a ''pecking 
order''; this order changes from day to day but serves as a kind of base 
line frcm which modifications are made. 



A balance must be sought among these three needs and within -^ach. 
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Inclusion needs predoninate in the formation of the groi:^; control 
and affection are dynamics vriiose influences are felt in the established 
group. Inclusion is concerned with one's relative position of "in*' or 
''out'', affection with ''close'' or ''far", and control with "top" or "bottom'\ 

Interaction with others presents no problem for one who has achieved 
a balance among and within the three dynamics • He is at ease alone or in 
the ccmpany of others- As to participation, he can function at a lew, high 
or medium level. He may choose to be strongly conmitted to a group or he 
may withhold conriitment when he feels it is appropriate to do so. Such an 
individual has a strong underlying belief in his own worth and significance. 

This hypothetical individual is functioning at an ideal level. Most 
people can grew in this direction through training and experimentation in 
the groiq). Very often we are dissatisfied with the way we are and have no 
clear idea of what we might become. Unit IIIB, which follows, introduces 
a way of looking at how you are and suggests a direction for your process 
of becoming. 
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B. BALANCED SELF-DETERMINED BEHAVIOUR AS A MODEL 
FOR INTERPERSONAL BEHAVIOUR 



Introduction 



Has anyone ever cut in front of you in a line? Do you have difficulty 
saying '*no'* to persuasive salesmen? Can you confortably begin a conver- 
sation with strangers at a party? Have you ever regretted "stepping on" 
someone else in trying to achieve your own goals? 



Most people find situations such as these uncan:^ortable , worrisome, 
or irritating, yet often seem at a loss for just the "right" response. 
Beha\i.our which enables a person to act in his own best interests, to 
stand up for himself without undue worry, to exercise his rights without 
denying the rights of others is called Balanced Self -Determined behaviour 
(abbreviated hereafter as BSD behaviourj"! The Other -Determined , passive 
person (abbreviated as OD) is likely to think of the appropriate response 
after the opportunity has passed. The Sol fish - Determined , aggressive 
person (abbreviated as SD) may not give it another thought, but may malce 
a deep, and negative impression and may later be sorry for it. As a 
Life Skills coadi, you can assist students in developing a more adequate 
array of BSD behaviours so that they may clioose an appropriate and self- 
fulfilling response in a variety of situations. 

This reading describes some methods of dealing with worry and fear 
through BSD training, since BSD behaviour inhibits or weakens worry and 
fear previously experienced in specific interpersonal relationships. 
Wien a student becomes more able to stand up for himself and do things 
on his own initiative, he reduces his usual worry or tenseness "n key 
situations, and increases his sense of worth as a person. Each individual 
has the same basic right as the other person in an interpersonal re- 
lationship - roles and titles notwithstanding. More people must learn 
to exercise their rights, without infringing upon the rights of others. 



Learning to assert one's rights as a hman being is a vital issue 
in anyone's life. If the student must go through life inhibited, bcwing 
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down to the wishes of others, holding his ovn desires inside himself, or 
conversely, destroying others in order to get his way, his feeling of 
personal worth wili be low. The BSD individual is in charge of himself 
in interpersonal relationships, feels confidi-^nt and capable without cock- 
iness or hostility, is basically spontaneous in the expression of feelings 
and emotions, and is generally looked up to and admired by others. Con- 
monly, people mistake SD and aggression for BSD, but the BSD individual 
does not malign others or deny their rights, running roughshod over people. 
The BSD person is open and flexible, genuinely concerned with the rights 
of others, yet at the same time able to establish very well his own rights. 
You must awid using this as a ginmick on 'Tiow to manipulate others";, your 
only concern should be with facilitating, enduring and positive behaviour 
patterns in yourself and others. 



The Necessity for BSD Training 



If one analyzes family life, church, education, and business, he will 
note that BSD behaviour is frequently squelched. One common source of 
confusion involves interpreting all BSD behaviour as SD (selfish, aggressive, 
pushy, etc.) behaviour. Another source is the fact that those in power value 
OD (passive, agreeing) behaAaour for others but not for themselves. Yet 
another source of confusion is the contrast between ''recommended** and 
"rewarded'* behaviour. Even though it is typically understood that one 
should respect the rights of others, all too often parents, teachers and 
churches contradict these values by their own actions. Tact, diplomacy, 
politeness, refined manners, modesty, and self-denial are generally 
praised, yet to '^get ahead" it is often acceptable to "step on" others. 



The male child is encouraged to be strong, orave, and dominant. His 
aggressiveness is condoned and accepted, as in the pride felt by a father 
whose son is in trouble for busting the neighbourfiood bully in the nose. 
Ironically (and a source of much confusion for the child) , the same father 
will likely encourage his son to have "inspect for his elders", "to let 
others go first", and polite". 



Although only just recently openly admitted, the athlete who part- 
icipated in competitive sports knows that when he has been aggressive or 
perhaps "bent" the rules a little, it is O.K. becaiise "it is not important 
hew you play the game, it is important that you win". (The physical fitness 
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purist v*io would argue with this statement is invited to contrast the 
rewards for winning coaches with those for losing coaches who '*build 
character^ \) 



In the family, children are frequently censored if they decide to 
spealc up for their rights. Hearing admonitions like *'don't you dare talk 
to your mother (father) that way'% "children are to be seen, not heard", 
**never let me hear you say that word again", is obviously not conducive 
to a child's assertion of self. 



Teachers and school personnel discourage BSD behaviour in basically 
the same manner as parents. Quiet, well-behaved children who do not 
que ^.t ion the system are rewarded, whereas those who buck the system in 
some way are dealt with sternly. Many educators believe that a child's 
natural and spontaneous desire to learn is lost by the fourth or fifth 
grade. 



The residue of parental and educational iqDbringing affects students ' 
functioning in jobs and daily lives. Every employee is aware that fre- 
quently one must not do or say anything that will "rock the boat" in an 
organization. The boss is "above" and others are 'telow" and feel obliged 
to go along with v^at is expected even if obviously inappropriate. 
Employees' early work experiences teach that if you "speak iqd" you are 
likely not to obtain a raise or recognition, and may even lose the job. 
They qmckly learn to be a "company man", t:j keep things running smoothly, 
to have few ideas of their cwn, to be careful hew they act lest it "get 
back to the boss". The lesson is quite clear, in effect, not to be BSD 
^Ji work. 



The teachings of conteraporary churches seem to indicate that to be 
self-determined in life is not the "religious" thing to do. Such qualities 
as hunility, self-denial, and self-sacrifice are usually fostered to the 
exclusion of standing up for oneself. There is a mistaken notion that 
religious ideals of brotherhood are incompatible with feeling good about 
oneself and with being calm and confident in relationships with others. 
However, being assertive in life is in no way incongruent with the 
teachings of the major religious groups. The escape frcm freedom -res trie ting 
behaviour allows one to be of more service to others as well as to one's 
self* 
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It is ccraaon for a person \Aio has been selfish or aggressive in a 
given sitiaation to feel seme guilt as a result of his behaviour. It is 
less widely recognized that the self-detennined person also experiences 
guilt produced by childhood conditioning • The institutions of society 
have so carefully taught inhibiting expression of even one's reasonable 
rights, that one may feel badly for having stood up for himself. 



It is not healthy for a person to suffer guilt feelings for being 
himself. Although families, schools, businesses and churches have tended 
to deny BSD behaviour, the contention is that each person has the right 
to be and to express himself, and to feel good - not guilty ■ about ^Tng 
so, as long as he does not hurt others in the process" The ant i -BSD 
influence of these basic social systems produces ''built-in'' limits on the 
self-fulfilling actions of many persons • 



This reading is for all who wish to develop a more enhancing pei^onal 
existence on their own, and for those instninental in facilitating the 
personal growth of others. The concept of balanced self-determinism is 
needed by many persons. It is written with practical applications in 
mind. To be of greatest use, you, as coach, must familiarize yourself 
with the concept of BSD, recognize its validity in your cwn experience, 
and then apply its principles in your personal life and in Life Skills 
coaching • 



BSD behaviour inhibits worry and fear in such a way that the two 
conditions are mutually exclusive. That is, when BSD increases, worry 
and fear decrease • 



Definitions 



Each person should be able to choose for himself how he will act in 
a given circimstance. If his '*polite restraint" response is too well 
developed, he may be unable to make the choice to act as he would like to. 
If his aggressive response is overdeveloped, he may be unable to achieve 
his own goals without hurting others. This freedom to choose and to ex- 
ercise self-control is made possible by the development of BSD responses 
for situations which have previously produced fear-based OD or SD behaviour. 
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Illustrations contrasting BSD with OD and SD actions help clarify 
these concepts. The pattern which appears in the following chart is 
demonstrated in each of the illustrations which follow. The chart dis- 
plays several feelings and consequences typical for the person whose 
b^aviour is OD, BSD, or SD. Also shown, for each of these modes of 
behaviour, are the likely consequences for the person toward whom the 
action is directed (the other) . 



OTHER-DETEIMINED 


BALANCED SELF- 
DFTEFMINED fRSDI 


SELFISH-DETEFMINED 

you J 


Self 


Self 


Self 


Self -denying 


Self- enhancing 


Self- enhancing at expense 
of other 


Inhibited, passive 


Expressive, active 


Expressive, aggressive 


Does not achieve 
desired goals 


May achieve de- 
sired goals 


Achieves desired goals 
by hurting others 


Allows others to 
choose for him 


Chooses for Self 


Chooses for others 


Hurt, anxious 


Feels good about 
Self 


Depreciates others 



Other 


Other 


Other 


Guilty or angry 


Self- enhancing 


Self-denying 


Depreciates Self 


Expressive 


Hurt, defensive, 
huniliated 


Achieves desired 
goals at Self's 
expense 


May achieve 
desired goals 


Does not achieve 
desired goals 
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As may be seen in the chart, in the case of an Other- Determined (OD) 
response in a given situation, the self if typically non- assertive, ctenying 
and inhibited from e:xpressing actual feelings, seldom achieving own 
desired goals, allowing others to choose instead, and often feeling hurt 
and anxious as a result of inadequate behaviour. 



Persons who carry their desire for self-detexminism to the extreme 
of Selfish -Determined (SD) , aggressive behaviour reach their goals at the 
expense of others. Although the SD person frequently finds his behaviour 
self- enhancing and expressive of his feelings in the sitxiation, he usually 
hurts others in the process by making choices for them, minimizing their 
worth as persons. SD behaviour cormonly results in a ^*put dowr ' of the 
other. The other's rights have been denied, and he feels hurt, defensive, 
and huniliated. The other's goals in the situation, of course, are not 
achieved. 



In contrast. Balanced Self-Deteimined (BSDJ behaviour in the same 
situation is appropriately assertive and would be self- enhancing for the 
self, an honest expression of feeling. He will losually achieve his goals, 
having chosen for himself how he will act. A good feeling about hijnself 
typically accompanies the BSD response. 



Similarily, ^en the consequences of these three contrasting behaviours 
are viewed fran the perspective of the other (i.e. , the individual toward 
whom the behaviour is directed) , a parallel pattern emerges. OD behaviour 
often produces feelings ranging from sympathy to outright cOTitempt in the 
other toward the OD person. Also, the other may feel guilt or anger at 
having achieved goals at the OD person's expense. In contrast, a trans- 
action involving BSD enhances feelings of self-worth and permits full 
ejq>ressian of self. In addition, while the self achieves his goals, the 
goals of the other may also be achieved. 



In sumary, then, it is clear that the self is hurt by his own self- 
denial in OD behaviour; the other tcward whan he acts may be hurt in SD 
behaviour. In the case of BSD behaviour, neither person is hurt, and 
unless their goal achievement is mutally exclusive, both may succeed. 



Examples 

1. Mr. and Mrs. A are at dinner in a moderately expensive restaurant. 
Mr. A has ordered a rare steak, but when the steak is served, Mr* A 
finds it to be very well done, contrary to his order. His behaviour 
is: 
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Other-Determined (OD) : Mr. A grmfcles to his wife about the 
'^bixmecT' meat, and observes that he won't patronize this reistaurant 
in the future. He says nothing to the waitress, responding ^'Fine!'* 
to her inquiry ^'Is everything all right?**. His dinner and evening 
are highly- unsatisfactory , and he feels guilty for having taken 
no action. Mr, A's estimate of himself, and Mrs. A's estimate of 
him are both deflated by the experience. 



Balanced Self-Deteimined (BSD) : Mr. A motions the waitress to his 
t^le. Noting that he had ordered a rare steak, he shows her the 
well-done meat, asking politely but firmly that it be returned to the 
kitchen and replaced with the rare -cooked steak he originally requested. 
The waitress apologizes for the error, md shortly returns with a 
rare steak. The A's enjoy dinner, tip accordingly; and Mr. A feels 
satisfaction with himself. The waitress is pleased with a satisfied 
customer and an adequate tip. 



Selfish -De teimined (SD) : Mr. A angrily stirinons the waitress to his 
table. He berates her loudly and unfairly for not complying with 
his order. His actions ridicule the waitress and embarrass Mrs. A. 
He der^ands and receives another steak, this one more to his liking. 
He feels in control of the situation, but Mrs. A's embarrassment 
creates friction between them, and spoils their evening. The waitress 
is huailiated and angry, and loses her poise for the rerst of the 
evening. 



Mr* and Mrs. B, v^^o have been married nine years, have been having 
marital problems recently because he insists that she is overweight 
and needs to reduce. He brings the subject up continually, pointing 
out that she is no longer the girl he married (who was 25 pounds 
lighter) , that such overweight is bad for her health, that she is a 
bad example for the children, and so on. 



In addition, he t-eases her about being "chunky", looks longingly at 
thin girls, coranenting hew attractive they look, and makes referei^ces 
to her figure in front of their friends. Mr. B has been reacting 
this way for th^ past three months and Mrs. B is highly L?)set. She 
has been attempting to lose weight for those three months but with 
little success. Following Mr. B's most recent rash of criticism, 
Mrs. B is: 
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OP : She apologizes for her overweight, makes only feeble excuses 
or simply doesn't reply to some of Mr. B's canuents. Internally, 
she feels alternately hostile toward her husband for his nagging, 
and guilty about being overweight. Her feelings of anxiety make 
it even more difficult for her to lose weight and th*-* battle 
continues . 



BSD : Approaching her husband when they ai^e alone and will not be 
mterrtpted, Mrs. B indicates that she feels that Mr. B is correct 
about her need to lose weight, but she does not care for the way he 
keeps after her about the problem or the manner in which he does so. 
She points out that she is doing her best and is having a difficult 
time .''osing the weight and maintaining the loss. He acknowledges 
the ineffectiveness of his harping, and they work out together a 
plan in which he will systematically reward her for her efforts to 
lose wei^t^ 



SD : Mrs. B goes into a long tirade about hew her husband isn't any 
great bargain any more either I She brings vp the fact that at night 
he falls asleep on tlie couch half the time, is a lousy sex partner 
and doesn*t pay sufficient attention. None of these cooinents are 
j»ertinent to the issue at hand, but Mrs. B continues. She complains 
that he himiliates her in front of the children and their close 
friends and acts like a * lecherous old man'* by the way he eyes the 
sexy girls. In her anger she succeeds only in wounding Mr. B and 
driving a wedge between than by ^'defending" herself with a counter- 
attack on him. 



Mr. and Mrs. E have a boy two years old and a baby girl two months 
old. Over the last several nights their neighbour's son, who is 17, 
has been sitting in his own driveway in his car w'ith his stereo tape 
player blaring loudly. He begins just about the time the E's two 
young children go to bei .. The louMess of his music has been awakening 
the children each nij^t since their bedrootis are on the side of the 
house where tlie boy plays tiie ?nusic. It is impossible for the E's 
to get the children to bed until the music stops, Mr. and Mrs. E 
are both disturbed and decide to be: 



OD: Mr. and Mrs. E move the children into their cwn bedrom on the 
other side of the house, wait until the music stops around 1 a.m., 
then transfer the children back to their own rooms. Then they go 
to bed much past their own usual bedtime. They continue to quietly 
curse the teenager and soon become alienated from their neighbours. 
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BSD : Both Mr. and Mrs. E go over to the boy's house and indicate 
to him that his stereo is keeping the children awake at night. They 
offer to work cut an arrangement concerning the music so that it 
would not disturb the children's sleep. The boy is reluctantly 
agreeable to setting a lower volune level during the late hours , 
but appreciates the E's co-operative attitiide. Both parties feel good 
about the out cone. 



SD: Mr. and Mrs. E call the police and protest that "one of those 
wild teenage:rs" next door is creating a disturbance. They demand 
that the police ''do their duty'' and stop the noise at once. The 
police do talk with the boy and his parents , who beccsne very iq^set 
and angry as a result of their embarrassment about the police visit. 
They denounce the E's tactic in reporting to the police without 
speaking to them first, and resolve to avoid further association 
with them. 



Mark, 28, came heme today to fir^d a note fixxn his wife saying that 
she has initiated divx)rce proceedings against him. He is emotionally 
i^jset by his wife's actions, especially since she did not tell him 
face to face. As he attempts to control himself and understand why 
she reacted this way, he re-reads her note: "Mark, we have been 
married for three whole years and you have never for one instant let 
me stand vp for myself and act like a himan being. You constantly 
tell me what to do and you make all of the decisior^I You will never 
lecm to show tenderness and warmth toward anyone. I dread having 
children for fear they will be treated as I am. I have learned ■ o 
lose all respect and admiration for ycu. Last night wa*s the fir.al 
straw when you beat me, Mark, and I am divorcing you." Mark decides 
to react to her note by being: 



OD: He feels all alone, sorry for himself and yet remorse ul. He 
Begins drinking and finally gets up enoiagh nerve to call As wife 
at her parent's home. On the phone he pleads for her forgiveness, 
asking her to return, pronising he will refoim. 



BSD : Mark phones his wife indicating that he realizes it is basically 
his faxiLt, but that he would like to change. He tells of his plan 
to make an appointment with a marriage counsellor and is hopeful 
that she would attend with him. 
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SD: Mc^rk becomes violently angry at his wife's behaviour and 
seeks her out. He roughly grabs her arm and demands that she cone 
home where she belongs. He indicates that she is his wife and 
must do what he says- She struggles and resists and her parents 
intervene and call the police. 



General and Situational Other-Detemined Behaviour 



Two concepts of OD are useful in the development of more adaptive 
responses to life situations which call for BSD behaviour. The first 
concerns those individuals whose behaviour is typically adequate and 
self-enhancing; however, certain situations stimtilate a great deal of 
anxiety in them vdiich prevents fully adequate responses to that part- 
icular situation. We identify this category as situational Other-Deter- 
minedness . 



The second category, generalized Other-Detorminedness , includes 
those persons whose behaviour is typically Ot) across situations. This 
individual, often observed as shy, timid, non-assertive , or reserved, 
finds himself unable to assert his rights or act on his feelings under 
most or nearly all circumstances. He will not do anything to distinb 
anyone. He is constantly giving in to any request made of him or feels 
guilty for turning someone down. He has always done what his parents 
wanted of him. He feels he has no ideas of his am and is cowed by others. 
Whereas most persoas will at least pirotest a little when their rights are 
badly abused, the general OD person will say nothing at all. For exaciple, 
if others are making undue noise and interfering with one's enjoyment of 
a perfomance, most of us will, when sufficiently provoked, ask them to 
respect oxrr desire for quiet, whereas the generally OD person will suffer 
in silence. He may even accuse himself of being non- accepting ot non- 
loving at having the slightest thought that the other person is wrong. 
It is not unusual for him to go out of his way to let others take 
advantage of him. Some general OD people ask permission to do what most 
regard as commonly accepted. One woman felt it necessary to ask her 
husband if she could kiss him or sit on his lap I One man let sccieone 
borrow his car, supposedly for the d^y. When, three days later, the person 
returned the car with little gas and no explanation whatsoever as to what 
had happened, the owner said nothing althov^gji his head was in a "fog" 
and his stomach in tumoil. 
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The generally OD peTrson, therefore, is one \*io finds his own self- 
esteem very low, and for whan veiy unccmfortable anxiety is generated by 
nearly all social situations. His feelings of inadequacy, his lack of 
acknowledgement of his self -worth, and his physical discomfort brought 
on by generalized anxj.ety call for in-depth tre; traert. The extreme 
inhibition and lack of emotional responsiveness of this OD person may 
require a depth of attitude and behaviour development \4aich is possible 
only in a relationship with a trained t-herapist. 



The situational OD person will readily recognize his problem and, 
without too much preparation or prompting, will successfully initiate 
BSD behaviour. He also has a tendency to recognize ways in his life to 
become more BvSD and assert himself with others spontsneoiasly without being 
specifically instructed to do so by the coach. An example is a 27 year 
old fema2,e college student v^o told of how others took advantage of her 
a good deal of the time. Her present difficulty was with a classmate 
who had borrowed her notes sone tis[\e ago md now had them for over a month. 
The girl needed thm back in order to prepare for student teaching and 
had even asserted herself to sane extent by asking for them back one time, 
but the other girl did not return them. The concepts of BSD were explained 
to her, the difficulty she had asserting herself properly pointed out to 
her, and she ix)le-played calling the girl again, this time being fim and 
insistent. During the next several days she did call the girl, spoke 
firmly about needing her notes, and soon got them back. She also com- 
plained about an unjiost parking ticket and won. In addition, she spoke 
up to one of her roommates about some matter that ipset her. In the past, 
this woman would have let these things slide or pass; howeA/er, she learned 
her lesson quickly, with a much irnproved self-image as a result. 



In the case of situational OD, we may assime we are dealing with a 
relatively healthy person who vrLshes to develop new ways of handling 
situations which are now uncanfortable, self -denying , and non- adaptive 
for hijn. If he did nothing about these situationf he would still be able 
to function in a relatively healthy manner. However, by learning BSD 
behaviour in certain key situations he will make his life ran more 
smoothly and feel much more fulfilled as a person. The teacher, coun- 
sellor, or friend may observe this person's inability to act in his own 
best interest. Or the individual may himself seek help in overcoming 
anxiety in a given situation. 
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General and Situational Selfish-Determined Behaviour 



In the preceding section, we described the behaviour of the person 
Tirfiose anxiety inhibited Balanced Self-Detennined responses. Another person 
may respond to such anxiety by becoming Selfishly-Determined and aggressive, 
'^putting himself up" by "putting others down". 



It is not unconnqn for BSD behaviour to be confused with SD behaviour. 
However. BSD does not involve hurting another person. Often the SD in- 
diviclual wishes to stand up for himself without hurting others but has 
not learned responses \Aich are appropriately self-determined. It is 
easy to misunderstand SD acts and to hold low esteon for SD people. Hope- 
fully , an acknowledgement of SD behaviour as an inadequate response to 
anxiety and a recognition of the ease with which one may learn more ad- 
aq>tive responses will reduce the out-of-proportion concern many have 
about individual SD behaArioux. 



The concepts of "general" and "situational" may be applied to SD 
behaviour in a similar fashion to the discussion of OD behaviour. The 
generally Selfishly- Pete imned individual is characterized by behaviour 
toward others which is typically selfish and aggressive in every type 
of situation. He may appear, on the surface, to have a high level of 
self-confidence, to be in. coranand of every situation, to be strong and 
able to cope with life on his own terns. He may live according to his 
view of the masculine cultural ideal: the image of the aggressive, 
masculine figirre who dominates his environment and demonstrates his 
"manhood" by bravado. If he is more intellectually oriented, he may 
typically dominate conversations , belittle the opinions of others , and 
leave no doubt that he considers himself the final word on nearly any 
topic. One who is generally SD appears to have friction with the majority 
of people with whom he cones into contact. He is extremely sensitive to 
criticism and feels rejected a good portion of the time. General SD is 
characterized by the ease at which one is triggered into aggressive out- 
bu3rsts. In extreme cases he is so volatile that the slightest threat 
to h-is security causes an adverse reaction. He is typically very £.uto- 
cratic in his famly relationships with a submissive spouse and ccx^ering 
chiltlTen and may be j^ysically abusive with his spouse. Often a loner 
type \^o is considered sullen and moody, he may have great difficulty 
holding a job. 



This generally SD person, because his behaviour is so offensive to 
others , finds himself with few friends and little esteem from his 
acquaintances. His need for affection and acceptance are as great as any- 
one's but he does not know hew to assert himself (and thus gain acceptance) 
or how to ask for affection. His attempts at reaching out to others for 
himan contact usually end in frustration because of his abusive behaviour. 
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Again, as in t±ie case of the generally OD person, the generally SD 
individual is anxious in nearly all social situations. His unvNdllingness 
or inability to respond to an emotional event honestly, deceiving others 
and often himself , may call for a professional therapeutic relationship, 

Ih^'i s ituational ly Se 1 f ishly-Detemined person responds with aggression 
cnly uider certain conditions. He will usually recognize this condition 
and may voluntarily seek assistance for the specific problem, or respond 
readily to the suggestion of another that he may need to change. He may 
respond willingly to the suggestion that he may easily learn a more ad- 
aptive response than SD behavioixr. Two examples of situational SD aggressi^ne 
behaviour will perhaps bring the id^a into clearer perspective. Two indiv- 
iduals were referred for counselling by the same instructor on separate 
occasions. The first, a 20 year old male vvas described as having a '*chip 
on his shoulder''; the second, a 24 year old female, was sent for ''being 
too pushy" with an instructor and her classmates. The boy was a disnq)ting 
influence in the classroom for the teacher and other class members. He 
would ask questions in an aggressive manner which intimidated the teacher 
and in class discussions would barge in with his opinions, showing no 
respect for the opinions of others. His opinionated attitude was offending 
but made worse by his contempt for others who did not accept his ^'obvious'* 
conclusions. He literally disrupted the entire classroom climate by re- 
jecting the validity of any viewpoint other than his own. To say the 
least, he alienated everyone in this classroom situation even though many 
of his points were well thought out and logical. 



The girl only becane aggressive after an extended period of Other- 
Deteimined behaviour. As she felt others taking advantage of her more 
and more, she finally could stand it no longer and would have an aggressive 
outbursts After her display of anger, she would appear to function well 
again until the build-14) occurred again, producing another outburst. Both 
of these individuals were correct in their opinions, but ruined the 
effectiveness of their ideas by inappropriate actions. Both found their 
academic lives iuiproved by learning hw to handle situations with Balanced 
Self -Determined behaviour. 



Another exan?)le is that of a woman, 37, \rfio was being counselled with 
her husband after having worlced individually with a therapist for some 
tiine. She was extremely angry with her husband for his preoccupation 
with activities outside the home, but avoided direct confrontation. 
Instead, her responses to him were **super-sweet'*, including a direct 
statement that she ''didn't mind' his involvements elsewhere. Never- 
theless, she expressed her bitter resentment by such actions as taking 
the car \Aen she taicw he needed it, cutting him down veibally in front 
of others, and leaving the children with him when he was partiailarly busy 
at home. Sudi svbtly aggressive acts were all a sxistitute for the 
honest confrontation she could not achieve. 



so 
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C. TOWARDS EFFECTIVE OCWMUNICATION: PRDBL»1S AND SOLUTIONS 



Among the principal functions of coranuni cation is its role in 
fostering understanding and cooperation between people. That is certainly 
what communication is intended to accanplish. Unfortunately that objective 
cannot easily be obtained by what we are accustomed to thinking of as 
conmunicat i on . 



Our approach to coimuni cation is based on first recognizing the main 
intervening forces which interfere with tlie effectiveness of ccmnuni cation, 
and then suggesting and illustrating skills and approaches which take into 
account and compensate for the distorting effects of those intervening 
forces. Let us examine some aspects of the problem. 



Perception 

A person^s actions, thoughts and attitudes and how he chooses to 
communicate these things depend largely on his perception of himself and 
the world. There is in reality very little objectivity; the perceiver is 
never cannpletely neutral, and he organizes perceptual stimuli into meaningful 
patterns so that they "fit" witli his pre-existing patterns or "set" as it 
is sOTietimes called. The "set" is made up in part of expectations, per- 
sonality, experience, age, physical factors, place, tijae and culture. 
Since 'these factors are never totally the same in any two people and are 
greatly varied in a group of people , each individual perceive: events and 
situations uniquely and this is reflected in his communication. 

1 

Self and Self-Concept 

The part of an individual that does tiie perceiving is thie "I" or '*me", 
the "self". The self is experienced as having needs, desires, emotions, 
intentions, expectations and obligations and manifests t^ese in certain 
ways. We have, in addition, the self-concept, which deals more with what 
we believe about ourself than what is. Each person has a conception 
about himself as being a certain kind of person, characterized by traits, 
habits, abilities, skills, knowledge and ways of manifesting this self- 
concept in behaviour. Tliese beliefs are influenced by our surroundings. 



family, hone, status, etc. and the information we receive as to hov/ otlier 
people view us. The expectations of others and how they behave towards 
us can exert a powerful influence on our own self -concept . 

The self-concept or self-image is how a person sees himself and wishes 
to be seen by others. The self- image mediates between the inner self and 
the w^orld. Therein lies the basic conflict within each of us. There exists 
a stress between what we are and what we believe we are. This is a source 
of problems in carenimication. An incongruent person, one whose inner self 
differs markedly frcm his perceptions of it, knows this stress. Honest, 
accurate, communication can best occur when a person's verbal description 
of his inner state is reflected in his actions and non-verbal cues. This 
requires a sensiti\ne awareness and acceptance of one's inner state. Only 
to the degree that this is accomplished can a person behave and communicate 
congruently. 



Feelings and Bnnotion 

COTimiini cation which involves the feelings of individuals is the most 
difficult of all. To comnunicate effectively in this area we must be sen- 
sitive to our feelings , and to how these feelings influence what we perceive 
and what we communicate. We must also recognize that the other individual 
is a person of feeling who has a self-image which must be maintained. His 
feelings influence what he perceives and ccnimunicates ; his feelings may be 
different from ours, but they are authentic* We must respect them and his 
right to have them. 



It is often difficult to express our own feelings accurately or to 
understand those of others. Expressions of emotions may take many different 
f oims , such as bodily changes, actions and words. Also, any specific 
feeling may not always be expressed in the same way, and any specific ex- 
pression of feeling may result from different emotions. Our perception 
of what another is feeling is influenced by the situational context, by 
non-verbal cues, by our expectations based on past experience, and by our 
present emotional state. 
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Distortion 



Various forces within a person have the effect of distorting the process 
of cotnnunication either in sending a message or in receiving it. Very often 
this distortion is present at both ends. Speaking as we do from differing 
experiential backgrounds, it is necessary to realize that words have different 
connotations and arouse differing responses in individuals • Each culture 
and subculture within society has some differences in frame of reference 
concerning what is desirable in life and how best to go about meeting one's 
goals • 

Conmonly communication is thought of as the sending of messages fron 
one P'Crson to another. 

'A' ^ 'B' 

Sender Receiver 

*A' coTTiTTiunicates what he intends to 

Figure 1 



In practise, connunication is not that simple because we usually 
ccmmunicate a number of things at one time - tone of voice, choice of words, 
bodily gestures, the '*set", and preceeding immediate experience may distort 
or even contradict the meaning of what we are attempting to say. The process 
of camiunication is more factually represented in Figure 2. 




Arc of Distortion 

Represents what is 
coTTiTTiunicated in 
addition tc the 



intended message. 

'A' coTTiTTiunicates more than he intends to 'B' 
Figure 2 

The receiver may compound the distortion because of any one of the 
factors mentioned earlier. A major source of receiver distortion is in- 
effective ^'attending behaviours*'. These skills will be discussed in the 
next section. 
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Having presented an overview of seme of the forces which interfere 
with effective communication, we can now turn to some principles and tech- 
niques which, if carefully applied, result in greatly ijiiproved effectiveness 
of interpersonal communication. 



ImproAang the Effectiveness of Coanmunication: The 
Attending Behaviours 



An important aspect of establishing a relationship with an individual 
is being aware of, and responsive to, the conmuni cat ions of the other, and 
comnuni eating this attentiveness , The communication of attentiveness is 
essential in the initial establislmient of a relationship, and throughout 
acts as a reinforcer of the interaction. Good attending behaviours are 
essential to group discussion. 

There are four central aspects of attending behaviour which involve 
both verbal and non-verbal cornponents: 

1. Body movement includes the postural positions, movements 
and gestures , that together communicate attentiveness. 

2. Eye contact involves looking at the person with whom you 
are talking or at the person who is speaking. Thxs is 
not meant to be eyeball to eyeball staring. Your purpose 
is to let the other know you are attending and to make 

it easy for him to talk. 

3. In verbal and non~verbal following you reflect back or 
paraphrase both the content and tne expressed or implied 
feelings which the speaker communicates to you. This 
lets the speaker know you are attending and permits him 
to correct mis impressions as they occur. 

4. In the I -Thou relationship you periodically focus the dialogue 
on the here-and-now interaction between the two of you as it is 
separately perceived and felt. This has the effect of moving 
people into a meaningful inter -personal encounter in which 
ideas and feelings can be expressed freely. 
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The attending behaviours as skills of direct mutual comunication 
help individuals share their immediate experience of each other. 

An example of this sharing is, ^'I seem always to lack s.elf- confidence". 
The listener responds with his own reaction to this disclosure, "It's great 
that you feel free enough to share that with me, and I feel closer to you 
because of it". A non-sharing reaction would be, 'Tou shouldn't feel that 
way ^' or "Lots of people feel that way." 

The verbal ccmponents of following are reflec t ion of feeling and 
sumnarization of feeling and content . 

The specific skill of accurate reflection of feeling plays an important 
part in communicating to the individual that "I am with you... I can accurately 
sense your experience of the world". It conmuiicates empathic understanding, 
non-possessive waimth and genuineness, and is a key aspect of an effective 
interpersonal relationship. The skill of reflection of feeling represents 
a focused attending in which the individual selectively attends to certain 
aspects of the one-to-one interaction. 



The skill of accurate sunmarization of feeling and content involves 
attending to the individual, sensing the feelings and messages expressed, 
and integrating the many responses of the person* Periodic sunmarizations 
communicate that "I understand what you say and can sense the world as you 
feel and perceive it". Tliis is the skill of bringing together seemingly 
diverse elements into a meaningful Gestalt. 

Attending behaviour, reflection of feeling and summarization of 
feeling and content are different classes of reinforcers. Attending be- 
haviour is simply "being with" the person, both physically and verbally, 
and thus reinforcing him for being himself. Reflection of feeling is 
selectively attending to the feeling or emotional aspects of the person's 
caiments , thus reinforcing only certain aspects of his behaviour. Sun- 
marization of feeling and content involves the first two dimensions, but 
also requires the ability to integrate and find canmon elements in diverse 
responses. As such it probably represents one of the most canplex and 
important skills of the Life Skills coach. (This concept will be further 
developed in Unit V on Structured Hunan Relations Training.) 
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Confidence and Trust 



Meaningful communication and iinproved understanding in group inter- 
actions can be acconplished through the creation of an atmosphere of 
mutual confidence and trust, ITiis is usually a slow process of growth. 
We triist when we are accepted as we are; one is trusted when one accepts 
others as they are. Fear of retaliation, reproach, criticism or condemn- 
ation are, inevitably, barriei's to confidence and conmunication. 



Trust begins within ourselves. We endeavour as the sender of con- 
munication to accept the other person and to build security within hijn so 
he will feel comfortable with himself and free to accept and ccnimunicate 
his feelings. As the receiver of ccfranuni cation, we must learn to listen 
from the sender's point of view, rather than evaluating from our point of 
view. Too much must not be expected at once. Many person have spent years 
in beco97iing distrustful of others; such feelings are not overcome quickly. 

We can assist this process of establishing confidence and trust if 
we learn to describe our own feelings clearly and accurately. This can 
be done by identifying cur feelings specifically by name , action-urge , 
simile or other figure of speech , and referring to ^'me** or '*my^.^ 

Such identification gives the person to whom we are speaking a chance to 
understand our exact feelings and may give him confidence to reveal his 
own. 

Listening for and responding to the feelings conveyed by the other 
person helps him to express his central concerns. Because emotional 
states express themselves in many w:^ys , an individual may convey contra- 
dictory messages about his feelings. As the listener, we must check our 
perception of his messages to understand his feelings, A perception check, 
in which the speaker's expression of feeling is tentatively described by 
the listener, does not express either approval or disapproval, and contributes 
to the growth of mutual understanding and confidence. 



Behaviour Des c ription and Feedback 



Behaviour description is the reporting of specific, observable actions 
without placing a value on them as right or wrong, good or bad, and without 
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making accusations or generalizations about motives, attitudes or person- 
ality traits. We tr>^ to let the other know the behaviour to wliicli we 
respond by describing the visible evidence clearly and specifically. This 
involves sharpening our observations, paying attention to the observcible, 
and holding inferences in abeyance. 



Feedback is communication which gives back to an individual infoimati 
about how his previously described behaviour has affected las , and where he 
stands with us in relation to his goals and intentions. Tf two individual 
are to discuss the way they work together and what is happening in their 
relationship, botli must talk about what each does that affects the other. 

Expressions of feeling and descriptions of obsei^able behaviour in 
communication between two individuals, clearly stated and understood by 
both parties, help the feedback process. Feedback becomes easier as trust 
and confidence develop. Feedback can be given skillfully only when the 
sender is really interested in and accepts the other person* Feedback 
can be accepted and used only when the receiver is comfortable enough with 
himself and the sender to sense the acceptance and examine himself non- 
defensively. This understanding is basic to giving constructive feedback 
and essential to effective ccxnmunication. 



Through experience, eacli individual leams to select, interpret and 
change his beliefs, attitudes, opinions and behaviours to fit his own 
personal viewpoint. Because no two people have the same viewpoint, mis- 
understanding and conflict arise. It is ijnportant that we learn to test 
how we see reality against how others see it, that we leani to determine 
if our attitudes and behaviours are effective and appropriate, and that 
we learn to develop awareness and openness to experience. 

Feedback helps a person to understand how others react to his be- 
haviour. Effective feedback rests on the ability of members to level 
and be open in tiio group. 

Feedback makes possible levelling. Levelling in the group is saying 
what you think or feel about the actions or communications of another in 
immediate response to some occurrence. If given and taken in the proper 
way and at the right time, levelling can clear the air between people and 
help them to build a more solid and honest relationship by lessening fear, 
suspicion and distrust. It provides tlie basis for trying other behaviours 



that might be helpful or necessary^ in analyzing or understanding a problem. 
Levelling works both ways; we must help others learn to level with us by 
giving them support when they tr>' to level. 



Rarely do two persons talk openly about their reactions to each other's 
actions. Most of us witlihold our feelings al^out the other; because we do 
not know how to be constructively open, we say nothing. Tlie other receiA'es 
ambiguous and incomplete information of our reaction to his actions through 
non-verbal communication. In the absence of feedl:)ack, we have to rely on 
non-verbal cues to learn the effect our actions produce, Ihe things that 
most of us really do not want to hear about ourselves are the ver>' things 
we should hear. We fail to be open and give feedback because we do not 
wish to deal with the unpleasant situation it might create. 



Responsible feedback is not given to hurt or put doun the other person; 
rather it is given out of genuine conceni. Feedback can be positive, neg- 
ative or even neutral. Most feedback is a negative reaction to something 
the other person says or does. Positive feedback can be difficult to leani 
to give and receive. Yet it is important if one is to learii which behaviours 
to maintain and reinforce. IVhen feedback is given in a group setting, botli 
the giver and the receiver have rm opportunity to dieck its accuracy with 
others , 



Feedback takes into account the needs of both the giver and the receiver 
it is never forced on a person, imd can be destructive if it serves only one 
person^s needs- It is in receiving feedloack that countering, or attempting 
to ward off the feedl^ack, can be seen in its clearest form. Most people 
are searcliing for a defense at tlie sajne time tiiat feedback information is 
presented to them. Countering is significant because it reveals the inner 
dialogue that the recipient of the fcedi3ack tends to maintain with himself. 
Tlie appropriate self-searching attitude whicli might profitably accompany 
feedback by no means calls for ready acceptance, but rather for considering 
the feedback for its relevance. Wlien this attitude is manifest, there is 
an actual, apparent physical strain as the recipient searches himself. Re- 
jecting feedback acts to stimulate other possibilities witliin, not to bring 
relief for being let off the hook. 



Putting into practice tlie following points. will increase the probability 
that levelling, openness and feedl^ack will improve a relationship rather 
than harni it: 
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1. Try to convey that you value your relaticnship witJi the other, 
and that you seek a sharing of reactions through openness and 
feedback because you wish to iiTiprove this relationship. 

Aim at creating a shared understanding of your relationship. 
Each of you will then view the relationship from more nearly 
the same viewpoint, and be able to see each other's vie\V|:)oint 
more clearly. 

3. Recognize that openness and feedback involve risk-taking. You 
must be willing to risk being yourself, and the other person 
being himself, in order to make the encounter a learning sit- 
uation for both of you. 

4. Do not attempt to use feedl:)ack to coerce the other to change. 
Any change in beha\aour whicli results should be self-chosen, 
not an attempt to placate or subm""'t to the other. 

5. Share your reactions as close to the behaviour that aroiised 
them as possible. Disturbing situations especially should be 
discussed as tliey occur. 

6. Paraphrase the other's comments about you to make sure you 
understand them as he intends them. Likewise, check to make 
sure the other understands your comments about him in the way 
you intend them, 

7. Direct the feedback only toward behaviour about which the receiver 
can do sane thing. Tne other person is only more baffled and 
frustrated when he is reminded of sane shortcoming over whicli 

he has no control. 

In giving and receiving feedback, statements are more lielpful if 
they are : 

a. specific rather than general, 

"You bumped my cup" rather than ^"^'ou never watch where you're 
going^'. 

b. tentative rather than evaluative. 

"You cut Joe off" lather than "You always cut Joe off" or 
"You have to dominate all tlie time". 

c. informing rather tlian ordering. 

"1 hadn't finished yet" rather thim "Stop interrupting 
mel". 
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The most helpful kinds of information are: 

a. behaviour description : reporting specific acts of the other 
that affect you. 'Tou cut in before 1 had finished my 
sentence." 

b. descriptions of your o\m. feelings : "I like what vou just 
said." 

c. pe rception- checking responses : "I thoight you weren't in- 
te'rested in trying to understand my idea." 



The least helpful kinds of statemerA:? are: 

a. generalizations : "\'ou never pay any attention." 

b. name-calling, trait labelling: "You^i^e too rude." 

^ ^ ^ 

c. accusations, imputing undesirabl e mo tives : "^'ou enjoy 
putting people dowi." 'Tou always have to be in the 
center of attention." 

d. demands , orders : "Don't talk so mucli." "Stop laughing." 



It is necessary to practice in order tc learn how and when to level 

naturally, talk openly, and give and receive feedback responsibly. The 

group setting provides an opportunity to practice in an atmosphere of 
experimentation and support. 
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D. ffiLPFUL AND HAl^RJI. GROTJP l^HIAVIOURS 



'Hie members of an efficient and productive grou}3 mast provide for 
meeting two kinds of needs - what it takes to do the job, ajid what it 
takes to strengthen and maintain the group. Members^ behaviours ^ind 
statements may be viewed in terms of how they sei^e the needs of the 
group, rather than at the level of content and behaviour alone. 



Statements and behaviours wliicli serve group needs, strengthen grouj:) 
interaction and help in the developnent of problem-solving skills arc 
helpful behaviours. Sucli behaviours foster our understanding and accept- 
ance of ourselves and others. 'iTiey help us to perceive how our behaviours 
affect others, and how we might acliieve a more desirable effect on otiiers. 

There is usually no borderline between different helpful behaviours. 
In discussion, they often occur simultaneously, and t-my contribution may 
come within the definition of seveial behaviours, depending on the 
circumstances . 



Helpful behaviours are classified according to their main ])ur{-:)Ose 
or effect; task roles are behaviours required in selecting and carn^ing 
out a group task; maintenance roles are behaviou^\- required in strength- 
ening and maintaining group life aaid activities; other behaviours contain 
elements of both risk and maintencnice roie^^ . These classifications are 
adopted mainly for convenience in talking ^il^out behaviours. 'iTiey should 
not be talcen too seriously; the important question is whether the behaviour 
is lielpful . 



Helpful Task Behav L ours 



1. Initiating activity : proposin^i solutions; suggesting new ideas*, 
suggesting a new definition of the problem, a new organization 
of material, or a new attack on the problem. 

'H think the problem is that Jc^..\ didn'-^ read what 
he was signing.^' 

"Mar\^ might see if her motlier would look after the 
baln^ for a few weeks." 



Seeking information : asking for clarification of suggestions, 
requesting additional facts or infoimation. 

"I wonder if there are any statistics or reports 
available on this subject. Perhaps we should 
find out.'' 

'HVould you please exi^lain to me, Lariy, what 

services the agency you suggested 

has to offer?^^ 



Seeking opinion : looking for aji expres*-ion of i'eeling about 
sane thing from the members; seeking clarification of values, 
suggestions or ideas. 

"Do you feel right about listing this as one of our 
possible solutions?" 

"But, honestly, what^s the difference between 
^fibbing' and Uying'?" 



Giving information : offering relevaiit facts or generalizations 
relating your own experience to the gioiip problem to illustrate 
points . 

"It's the insured person's responsibility to see 
that his pre;niums are paid - the insurance company 
only reminds him." 

"There was something in the paper about that last 
week. It said. . ." 

"Once when 1 had a similar problem I tried that, ^md 



Giv ing opinion : stating your opinion or belief concerning a 
suggestion or an idea, particularly concerning its value rather 
than its factual basis. 

"I think it would be better for George and Phyllis to 
wait until they can pay casii for a new chair." 

"I think that looking pleased when her husband does 
come straight home would be better than bawling him 
out ever>^ time he stopped at the beer parlour." 
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''I agree that this would be better." 

Elaborating : clarifying , giving examples or developing meanings 
trying to envisage hoiv a proposal might uork if adopted, 

"I like Betty's suggestion that Jean could rent the 
spare room. If she could runt it to a gv;l, perhaps 
the girl vould be available for babysitting the 
nights when Jeai* has to go to class." 

"I said a moment ago that I felt the most important 

problem to solve here is because ... I might 

add that this would have the further advantage of ..." 

"An example of that would be tl.v case where ...." 

"Were you thinking, Mar>', that if Stephen were to 
force his son to apologize, tliis miglit make the boy 
all the liiore resentful?" 



Co-ordination : showing relationships between various ideas 

or suggestions; pulling ideas and suggestions together; drawing 

together the activities of various sul:)groaps or members. 

"Periiaps Jolin's suggestion for getting Frank's co- 
operation would be just as good as the other way, 
because both suggestions involve ..." 

"IVeWe been discussing Rosa^s situation. Jolin. She 
tells us we've been trv^ing to decide what the 

problem is and we have come \ip with tliese ideas ...." 



Summarizing : pulling together related ideas or suggestions; 
restating suggestions after group discussion. 

"Let's see: we've said Cerry felt that his wife was 
staying away from the h^use too much, that the children 
weren't being looked after. !!e wanted to talk to her 
about it, but he was afraid she might get angry if he 
did. M^ybe we could go back to that point and think 
of some ways he might go about it." 
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'T^ell, we^ve got two possible solutions, but don't you feel 
there must be sane more alternatives?" 



Helpful Maintenance Behaviours 



Su^pporting 



Encouraging : being fiiendly, warm, responsive to others; praising 
others and their ideas; agreeing with and accepting contributions 
from others . 

"I think that's a good point." 

"I agree." 

"You were talking about that last week, Bill. Maybe 
your experience would help us at tJiis point." 

'That's interesting, Phyllis. Did you actually try 
out that idea? How did it work?" 

"^'ou seem doubtful about this idea, Paul. I'd like 
to hear wha\ you think about it." 



Gatekeeping : trying to make it possible for anotlier member 
to make a contribution to the group by calling on that person 
to speak, or suggesting limited talking time for eveiyone so 
Lhat all will have a chance to be heard. 

"I think Jijn would like to say something on this." 

"Just a minute, Roger, I think some of the others would 
like to caiiment on tliis point." 

'Wiat do you think about this, Tom?" 

"I'd like to hear some other views on this." 

"I'd like to hear Marge finish developing her idea" (wlien 
Marge has been interrupted) . 
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Standard- setting : expressing standards for the group to use in 
choosing its content or procedures, or in evaluating its decisions 
reminding the group to avoid decisions which conflict with groi^i 
standards , 

"Is this topic really appropriate to our training group? 
Maybe we should decide about this." 

'TVe keep waiting around for late arrivals. Let's discuss 
this situation ajid cone to some agreement aI:)out starting 
on time or waiting for people." 

Following : going along with the decisions of the group; 
thoughtfully accepting the ideas of others; serving as an audience 
during group skills practice sessions. 

^T\^ell Pm not much interested in going bowling - but then 
I've never bowled mucli, so I'll go along with that since 
most of you want to go." 



Expressing group feeling : summarizing what the group feeling is 
sensed to be; describing reactions of the group to ideas or soluti 

"It seems to me that everyone feels right about listing 
this as one of our possible solutions." 

"I thin]: we're all a bit disturbed at the thought of 

"I seem to hear people saying they have no serioas objection 
to this on moral grounds, but tliat it wouldn't make a verv^ 
effective solution - that several of tlie other ideas are 
probably better." . ^ 

"I seem to sense more hesitation in the grou^D. We're 
saying 'Yes, it's O.K.' but we don't sound very certain 
about it. Let's hear the douI:)ts if we have sane." 



Helpful Task aiid Maintenance Roles 



Evaluating : submitting group decisions or accomplishments to 
comparison with group standards; measuring accomplishments against 
goals . 
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"Let's stop and think about that for a minute. Are 
we really sure about our facts?" 

"I think we've really been tr>dng to solve two 
problems - the one we stated at the beginning and 
this one. If both must be solved together, I think 
we should go back and state both of them and their 
relationship. If not, let's confine our discussion 
to the first one we stated." 



2. Diagnosing : determining sources of difficulty and appropriate 
steps to take next; analyzing the main blocks to progress. 

^TVe seem to be rushing at this to get a decision before 
lunch time. Let's agree to resume the discussion later 
if necessary." 

'Tou know, I've just noticed that every tinie Mary makes 
a suggestion, we all seem to attack it." 

3. Testing for consensus : tentatively asking for group opinions in 
order to determine whether the group is nearing consensus on a 
decision; sending up "trial balloons" to test group opinions. 

"Are we ready to accept solution C? ...(Chorus of 'Yes".] 
... What about you, John? ... and Esther? ... (They didn't 
say 'yes' with tlie chorus.) Does anyone disagree? ..." 

"Are we ready to leave this now and go on to the next idea? 
Are you ready, Arthur? ... Mary? ... lUchard? ... Jim? 
... etc." naming each member until all have been asked or 
one has reopened the discussion. 



4. Mediating: haxmonizing , conciliating differences in points of 
view; maJcing comprcmise solutions. 

"If this plan is not fully acceptable to everyone, 
how about changing it to ...?" 

"I don*t feel so strongly against the idea in general; 
I would along with it if we could just find some 
way to avoid ..." 
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"It seems to me that both Mar>^ and Wilf really 
want to see the misunderstanding betv^een the two 
branches o£ the family cleared up - the only dis- 
agreement is on how to do it. Perhaps we can 
think of seme way that will be acceptable to 
everyone ..." 

5. Relieving tension : draining off ne[];ative feeling by jesting or 

pouring oil on troubled waters; putting a tense situation in wider 
context . 

"Let's not all speak at once." 0^"^^^ a long silence and 
worried frowns indicate that people are reticent about 
being first to speak.) 

"Of course, we don't really have to agree with eacli other, 
do we? We're still in the discussion stage. Let's hear 
what someone else has to say I" (Mien a heated disagreement 
over sane detail is blocking progress in the early stages 
of a discassion.) 

"I tJiink it's natural that Joe and Amie would have 
different points of view, and I'm sure we have all 
learned a great deal by listening to both of them. I 
wonder what some of the rest of us think about this 
point?" (When different backgrounds, philosophies, 
etc. have clashed, and notliing is to be gained by con- 
tention.) 

"I think we're all getting tired - let's take our 
coffee break now." (When discussion is becoming list- 
less or short-tempered.) 



Harmful Behaviours 



Harmful behaviours can hinder group members in the progress of their 
problem -solving and personal developnent; they tend to make the group as 
a whole inefficient or weak. 
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Being aggressive : working for status by criticizing or blaming 
others; showing hostility against the group or sane individual; 
deflating the ego or status of otliers. 

Hostility in group interaction is often caused by impatience with 
a long discussion, intolerance for viewpoints other than one^s own 
or just plain anger. In other cases, an impression of hostility 
appears in facial expression or gesture, of which the person is 
unaware and does not really feel. 

To avoid: Feedback is the best clue for the person who 
is giving an impression of hostility. For the person 
who is hostile, the best advice is to take relevant feed- 
back to heart, and consciously tr>^ to find something to 
like and admire in everv* other member of the group. 

To counteract: Give feecfcack related to the person's 
hostile act or statement. (Let him ask if he * always' 
does it.) 

The unnecessary deflating of another person's ego is sometimes 
done through clumsiness (unfortunate words that are difficult to 
unsay), and sometimes deliberately (to Mo him good', or to win 
at the game of one-up-manship] . 

To avoid: Before undertaking to deflate someone ^because 
he needs it', consider these questions: 'Tlow damaging will 
this be to him?'' "Is m> judgement being affected oy any 
personal desire to see hijii pulled doun a bit?" "Could 1 
help him just as much in some less humiliating way?" 

To counteract: If someone deflates you (unnecessarily, 
in your opinion) tell hijn how you feel about it. If 
someone deflates another group member, you might come to 
that person's rescue by expressing your disagreement, or 
by rephrasing the speecli In a less deflating manner. 



Blocking : interfering with the progress of the group by going off 
on a tangent; citing personal or non-group oriented experiences, 
feelings or points of view that are unrelated to the problem; 
rejecting ideas without consideration; arguing too mudi on a point. 

To avoid: Watch to see if others appear interested in 
what you are saying. If not, ask yourself "Are they 
failing to listen or airi I side-tracking." Act accordingly: 
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either stop talking or finish your speech as briefly as 
you can and request some response to what you have said. 
As to defending your ideas too strongly while rejecting 
the ideas of others, tr>^ asking yourself these questions: 
'^Am I providing reasons for my ideas?" "Are the opposition 
giving reasons for their point of view?" "Are their reasons 
sensiblr^?" 

To counteract: If someone else gets carried sway with 
blocking behaviour, remember he'll have to pause for 
breath, and he's likely to do tliis at the end of a sentence. 
This is your opportunity to stop him: "I'd like to get 
back to the subject of ...". 



Competing : vying with otiiers to produce the best idea, talk 
the most , or play the most roles; trying to gain favour with the 
group leader. 

To avoid: This type of behaviour is likely to stimulate 
feedback; if you get carried away, someone will probablv 
tell you about it. 

To counteract: Try "I'd like to hear some of the other 
ideas developed more fully", or if you have a strong 
opposing view of your own, insist on an opportunity to 
express it. 



Seeking sympathy : trying to induce group members to be sympathet 
to problems or misfortunes; deploring one's own situation; dis- 
paraging one's own ideas to gain support. 

To avoid: Before you share one of your own problems 
for group discussion, ask yourself these questions: 
"Do I really want a solution?" "If a solution is 
suggested by the group, will I be willing to put it 
into effect or tell the group frankly why I can't use 
it?" "If some of my oun mistakes are pointed out to 
me, can I take this in an objective way?" "Is the 
problem suitable for sharing with others?" 

To counteract: If you sense that the narrator is looking 
for sympathy, you might ask "If all of us together can 
come up with a reasonable solution, will you try it?" 
This may influence the narrator to become more solution 
oriented. 
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Special pleading : introducing or supporting suggestions related 
to one *s own pet concerns or philosophies ; lobbying. This is 
usually an attempt to use the group as an audience for matters it 
cannot hope to deal with. 

To avoid: Group members can avoid this pitfall by 
keeping to tlie subject of the discussion. 

To counteract: If someone gets carried away in this 
direction, refocus the discussion by pointing out that 
the discussion has wandered. 



Horsing around : clowning, joking, mimicking, disrupting the life 
of the grotjp. ITiese behaviours are unrelated to any need for 
relieving tension, and may be a signal that the subject is not 
of general interest, or that the group members are beccming tired. 

To avoid: An occasional bit of honour is welcome and 
is often helpful. But if you find yourself continually 
trying for laughs, you may be clowning. Ml you need 
to do is stop it. 

To counteract: Just don't laugh, or say "Let's get down 
to business again." 



Seeking recognition : attempting to call attention to one's self 
by loud or excessive talking, extreme ideas or unusual behaviour. 

To avoid: Give serious consideration to any feedback 
you received regarding^ this beliaviour. Form the habit 
of thinking back over your performance, and ask yourself 
these questions: "Did I concentrate on being effective 
or appearing effective?"; "Did I tear saneone else down 
in order to build myself up?"; "Did I say senile; thing in- 
sincere, purely for the purpose of placing myself in a 
stronger position with the group or with a specific 
member?". 

To counteract: If you perceive that someone is playing 
the one-up-manship game, you may offer him feedback. "You 
just made everyone laugh at John. I wonder why you did 



that? Was it to put liirfi at a disadvantage in comparison 
with yourself?'^ A group member may engage in side-tracking 
in order to tell some story tiiat shows hijii in a good light. 
You may choose to counteract this indirectly by bringing 
the group back to tJie subject or, directly, by suggesting 
that the speaker is really trying to impress the group. 
The choice between the direct and indirect metliods may be 
made on tlie basis of how long tlie group has been working 
together, how often tlie offender has been telling such 
personal stories, and how^ much the offender needs to have 
his self-regard bolstered. 



Wi thdrawal : acting indifferent or passive; resorting to excessive 
formality ; daydreaming , doodling, whispering to others; wandering 
from the subject. 

To avoid: Ask yourself "lias this discussion lost all 
value, or is the problem just me?^\ If you can honestly 
blame ^he discussion, and other people seem as bored 
as you are, try saying 'Ms this discussion really 
worthwhile? Are we getting cm>Hvhere with it, or getting 
anything out of it?". If you can't blame the discussion, 
if the others appear interested, if the contributions 
are relevant to the problem, and if you aren't sick or 
e>diausted, then the best cure for boredom is to get into 
the discussion and start contributing. 

To counteract: Ask the person who has withdrawn from his 
opinion, or try in any way to draw him into the discussion. 
If someone who normally participates is sulking, you might 
leave him alone - he won't be able to staaid it for long. 



Assuning that the problem is clear . 

To avoid: Ask yourself if you could ex]:)lain the problem 
to an "outsider". 

To coaateract: Listen carefully to the discussion. If 
you sen^e that another member \s contribution springs 
free some different understanding of the problem or idea 
under discussion, tv)' to f.'nd out what he is talking about. 
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10. Assuning that the problem is not important . 

To avoid: If the problem seems unimportant to you, 
listen carefully to find out what importance it has 
for other members of the group. If you are still 
unable to see any importance to it^ you might ask: 
'^Is this really a serious problem? Does it happen 
to people or cause them much difficulty?*'. The 
responses will either put you on the track, or reveal 
that others, too, doubt the importance of the problem. 



In using such a classification, we neud to guard against the 
tendency to blame any person, ourselves included, who falls into non- 
functional harmful behaviours. It is more useful to regard surh behaviour 
as a symptan that all is not well with the group's ability to satisfy 
individual needs through group- centered activit>^ We need to be alert 
to the fact that each person is likely to interpret such behaviours 
differently. What appears to be harmful behaviour may not necessarily 
be so, for the content and the group conditions must also be taken into 
account. At times, aggressive behaviour contributes positively by 
clearing the air and instilling energy into the group. 

The developnent and maintenance of the effectively functioning 
task-oriented group depends on the continued presence of helpful 
behaviours. Group members must understand the dynamics of both helpful 
and harmful behaviours; they must make certain that the helpful behaviours 
are present during all group interactions , and that harmful behaviours 
are promptly dealt with by the group. 
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E. A COMPARISON OF FRMAN DEVELOFMEOT WITH PSYaiOLOGICAI. 
DEVELOPMENT IN TRAINING GROUPS 



BY 

John H. Zenger, Vice-President Employee Relations, 
Syntex Corporation, Palo Alto, California 

(Reproduced by special permission from the July 1970 Trainin g 
and Developnent Joumal . Copyright 1970 by the American 
Society for Training and Development, Inc.) 



Maturation, a concept in developmental psycliology describes the 
process which transforms the infant to an adult. Widely experienced and 
easily understood, maturation explains the unfolding of life. Vfe have 
convincing evidence that our rate of learning and acculturaiiion is some- 
what fixed and is locked with tlie passage of time. Nc outside influence 
will hasten it. Teaching an infant of one year to dress himself is futile. 
At the age of three or four he will lean^ by hijiiself. 



This process appears to be ajialogous to the development of groups. 
While hunan beings go through major phases of development we call infancy, 
childhood, adolescence, young adultliood and adulthood, remarkably parallel 
patterns occur in the development of groups. 



People experiencing training groups more than once are often struck 
hf the 5 Mlarity of the events and stages which groups undergo. This is 
a simplified description of that process. It uses hunan development as an 
explanatory model to assist in describing group development. 



Framework for Analysis 



Five characteristics will ccmprise the framework for this analysis: 

1. Intellectual , From the moment of beginning in the Group to the 
final handshake, people are expressing ideas. What subjects 
these ideas foris on is relevant to the Grciip^s ^'growing iip^'. 
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limotional . Ideas seldom get expressed vvithouf some emotion being 
sent by the conniuni cator or generated by those hearing the message. 
Just as emotional gro'»vth is important to the growing diild, emo- 
tional maturity is a key element in (Iroup growth. 



3 . Interaction o. Intellectual and Emotional Dimensions . I)eve 1 ojMiient al 
psychologists know that cliilclren's progress in academic siijects at 
school is tied to emotional devcloj;ment . So it is with Groups. Ihe 
interaction of intellectual ai^J emotional dimensions is a major 
detenninant of progress. 



4. C omniujucati on Model . "Comminii cation model" here refers to the 
Hirection of information between parties :md tlie usual behaviour 
cUid state of mind of the receiver and sender. 



5. Rep resentative Behaviour , We caJi think of rej^resentat i ve behaviour 
of an infant, child, adolescent, or aduit. /\s Groups mature there 
appears to be a similarly recognizable evolution of behaviour. 



Stages of l)evelo}7ment 



Infancy 

V[\e infant is totally dependent on others, lie lias minimal intellec- 
tual capacity resulting from his limited maturation and poverty of ex- 
perience. Ibe infant relies solely on adults to meet his needs. 

The Group, at its beginning stage, is dependent on the trainer. 
Trainer declarations that, 'This is your group", fall on deaf ears. 



Intellectual . llie intellectual concerns of members in a Group 
begins with, *^at is this?". Tliere is virtually no cognitive mder- 
standing of the Group development process due to the uniqueness of the 
experience . 



Motional > llie emotional dimension at this early stage is related 
to immediate and lower level needs for sai:^ty and security. Lndi vidua! 
behaviour is centered almost exclusively on tlie prctcction oi- the self, 
because i:he self is being threatened. Infant-like bei.aviour is the result. 
Left to tiielr own devices, there is little venturing forth. Someone in 
the Group may suggest introductions - 'Tell ils your name and where you 
work." The Group eagerly pursues tills wonderfully safe exercise because 
it can do nothing to threaten or alter self images. F.ach individual c:in 
describe himself as he chooses, ;ind he dually diooses to do so at the 
most superficial level. 



Interaction of Intellectual ajid Emo ti onal . 'Ihe relationship between 
intelle^:tual and emotional dimensions at this moment is a conflictiixg 
one. To pursue the question of "l\liat Is this?" requires serious exploration, 
which would destroy some of the individual's safety and comfort, Hie 
agitation and disccmiort ex|3erienced in tlie early stage of (.irou])s stem 
from this disparity between emotional cind intellectual dem;inds. 

Coiranunication Model, The Group is an experiment in communication. 
Marked differences exist in the coiiimunication model of the infc'mt versus 
the communication model of later stages of develo]^ent, Tlie infant is 
talked to, not with . Infants do not respond to cognitive ideas, but are 
responsive only to tlieir own viscera and to emotions coiling from others 

Trainers in Groups have made frequent caiiment regarding the futility 
of making explanatory^ speeches at the beginning of the laborctLory. Pew 
"individuals appear to recall, let alone comprehend, those early messages, 
jroui^s do, however, respond to his warmth ^ caring or hostility. Fjnotions 
t'/iggered from these outside stimuli and internal feelings are pow^erfuJ 
and often override the cognitive dimension. 



Represen tative Behaviour. The initial groping for meaning, and 
immobility of behaviour in Groups is analogous to infcint behaviour, ihie 
outside observer wonders liow long adults can wallo\\' in this new situation. 
How long can they engage in small talk? How long can tliey continue to 
evade eacli other? Like infants snugly tucked in cribs, the m.embers of the 
Group make no bold statements or vigorous actions, and exprc; :> only angry 
emotions . 
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Childhood 



'fhe child begins to perceive the reality about hiip. i\Tiile the world 
of malcp believe aiid realit)' exis^ side by side for him, reality comes to 
he increasiugly mc ■ e important. The child explores his environment. He 
seeks to control, order and ma^_?r wliat is around him. 



7he Group in similar fashion begins to perceive the reality of its 
new situation. The menders of this (iroup are going to be together in 
this rocn for days. Slov^y Uie realization canes that the trainer is not 
going to ten them wh.at to do. This new environment will have to be ex- 
plored, ordered ajid i jvtered by themselves. 



Intellectual . 'fhe intellectual concerns at this manent are to 
make some sense out of nonsense. One person suggests, "Let's get 
organized." ^TIc^v :ibout getting a moderator or leader, because our 
fearless trainer isn't going to do anything." "Let^s develop some goals." 
While the topic of goals is raised, there is little serious grappling with 
such a heady intellectual concern. At best, a list of discussion topics 
is made. 



Emotional . The emotional concerns are fundamentally an extension 
of needs tor safety and security. ITie change that occurs is one of being 
less fearful of being hurt to concerns of "maintaining m>^ confcrt". 
It is as if the child were saying, "I don^t think this will hurt me, 
but i want to leave unless I get some rewards." 

Interaction of Intellectual and Emotional . It is at this stage 
that progress begins to occur. The emotional and intellectual dimensions 
begin to support eadi otiier. A chairjnan is nominated. A discussion on 
racial relations occurs. Needs for inter- dependency begin to be met ^ y 
par^'cipants leaning on one another, instead of the trainer. The organ- 
ization and topics provide a vehicle for exploring this new situation. 
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Ccmnunication Niodel . The receivers begin to respond to the adult 
sender in childhood. Sane response is "no", and if not totally sup- 
pressed by an adult, the child begins to develop greater independence 
and to chart his own course in life. Ca.miunication between children 
becomes clearer and more satisfying. 



The Group begins to experience sharper and more satisfactory 
communication between its members. iTie participants also begin to send 
meaningful messar/"s to the trainer. The trainer^s comments am generate 
genuine response and are uiiderstood by many. 

Behaviour Trends . The authority of the trainer is still completely 
accepted, in tlie same way the policeman or teacher is accepted by a child. 
There are moments in which these authorities are igriored. Jokes may be 
made about them. Deep down, however, there is the feeling that the trainer 
really will rescue tlie Grouj.:> and that he is merely waiting for the right 
mc«iient . 

As children grow up to take the helm of their own lives, so Groups 
take over the direction of tlieir affairs. Of their own volition, Group 
members discover how unsatisfactory it is to have a chairman monitor every 
discussion, when the only purpose for that cliai rman is to absolve others 
of responsibility. Just as the diild leams that there is little satis- 
faction in having parents make every decision, :o the Group comes to 
desire and even relish freedom. 



Time spent at ihis stage of developnent is extremely valuable. 
Much data about otiier individuals is unJoiowingly being gathered. The 
developmental psychologist has concluded that in the animal kingdom, the 
more prolonged the infancy and childhood, the higher the ultimate level 
of achievement. Tijne spent in these stages of Group growth can also be 
valuable, so long as the C. oup is able to, and has the time to move 
onward . 



The drive toward growth pushes the child and the Group on ta\^arQ 
the most trying phase in human and group development. 
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Adolescence 



llie period of adolescence^ has received wide attention, even in 
daily newspapers , as it describes antisocial behaviour so typical of this 
stage of growth. Most adults- can look back on adolescence as a time of 
distressing inner turmoil and conflict. 



Intellectual . Adolescent intellectual concerns are ego centered. 
'^Vhat can I get out of life?'', is a caiTmon adolescent attitude. However, 
the adolescent is later asking, "Wliat is life really all a}:)Out?". llie 
latter concern is indicative of a deeper desire to find some meaning in 
existence. Intellectual ability to accumulate cognitive information is 
within tlie adolescent but such deeper intellectual concerns are often 
blocked by the emotional turbulence of the period. 



Emotional, llie motions of the adolescent are strongly influenced 
by desires for belonging and acceptance. Yet, the adolescent is rebellious 
to any who would restrain him. Emotions get expressed in a volatile 
manner, including peaks of elation and cliasms of despair, llie adolescent 
is acutely sensitive to disapproval from his peers. Particularly irritating 
are signs that other adults might not perceive him as being fully grown up- 
Rebellion against dependency and autonony creates feelings of frustration 
and anxiety. 



These same emotions occur in the Group. Hostility gets directed 
toward the trainer. Anger and frustration magnify the negative, symbolic 
of adolescence. Relationships within the Group are often in the form of 
small cliques and pairs, much like the adolescent. Feelings of distrust 
exist toward tliose not in the clique, to outsiders, and often to the trainer. 
Powerful feelings of alienation and inferiority cone over many members of 
the Group. This is the emotional low point of the Group. 



Interaction Between Cognitive and Emotional . The emotional and 
cognitive dimensions of the group are once again in conflict. Everyone 
in a Group seeing what he can take from the experience leaves no one to 
give . Strong emotional desires for belonging and acceptance runs headlong 
into attempts to "get something out of it", in an intellectual way. Strong 
emotional feelings of rebellion and frustration lead to internal squabbles 
which further prevent acceptance and belonging. Desires to understand the 
Group process with the trainer's help get tliwarted by rebelliousness to- 
wards those responsible for getting us in such a mess. 
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Internal feelings of uncomfcrtableness cannot be easily expressed at 
the adolescent level of Group development. Individuals in tlie GroufD are 
required to maintain an outer venee." of composure and tranquility, while 
their innards are chu;T.ing. 



Communication Modt \ . Until this "^oint m tlie adolescent*^ ifc, he 
has been receiving instruction. IVhile authority may have been tested by 
being sassy, the adolescent is partially dependent. IVhile adults are 
still teaching him, tlie adolescent novv begins to develop independenc 
response and personal vie\vpoint. 



Representative Behaviour . As earlier noted, rebelliousness is a 
typical pattern of behaviour. It often gets expressed in comments to 
the trainer like, 'Ti-low do you get a job iilce yours, jast sitting there?". 
Argiments are often followed by periods of silence. Attempts by Group 
members to strongly influence the Group are rejected. Trainer inter- 
ventions are ignored and the Group often plans its own activity. Then 
someone may turn to the trainer and say, ^Wiy didn't you stop us - you 
knew that wasn't going to work?". 



If emotions of Groups were to be plotted, the mid-laboratory slump 
is representative of adolescent periods. People are miserable, but do 
not know hew to extricate themselves from their misery. Many ideas 
expre:ssed have negative emotions associated with them, A minimum of 
positive emotion is expressed. False fronts are maintained by most in 
the Group. Some members express, "This is a waste cf tLme." 



Young Adulthood 

Trainers often t>peak of Groups experiencing a "breakthrough" 
during their process. Some event in the Group catalyzes the previous 
collection of self-seeking individuals into a system that is organized 
toward helping each other in the Group to grow. It often occurs when 
some one individual steps from behind his shell nnd reveals his true 
identity, including his cwn feelings of insecuilty, his honest feelings 
about others in the room, and often his positive regard for certain 
individuals. The event of beconing a more genuine person, of being 
authentic, is somewhat symbolic of stepping from adolescence into young 
adultliood. 
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Intellectual s The intellectual concerns in the Group shifts toward 
the notion tiiat , "I Tnay be able to learn sometiiing valuable about myself 
and others frr^i' this Group.", llie discussion of goals and objectives for 
the GroujD is approaclied at a far deeper, mere serious fashion than merely 
making a list on the blackboard. Ideas get treated earnestly. 

Emotional . Tliere comes a growing awareness of one^s own fee-ings, 
including feelings of inadequacy^ love and anger. Such feelings are now 
permissible. Feelings of warmtli and intimacv^ betweo people are acccp;- 
able, even prized, llie t .tisfaction of coming to knov\' and understand o Jieri^ 
is widely shared. Participants begin to treat one another witji heighte led 
respect. People listen and reflect back on the meaning of early coinnents 
in relation to t] ;ir current knowledge of each other. The Group begins to 
see how information about an individual can be pieced ^"ogethcr, like odd- 
shaped pieces of a jig-saw puzzle into a consistent picvure of how one 
human being thinks and feels. While the adolescent often holds himself 
in reserve, aloof from deep commitment, the young adult sees nothing wrong 
in expressing deep conmitment to something seen as worthwliile. 

Interaction of Emotional and Intellectual , 'rhe emotional and In- 
tel lecUiaT~3imensTons^^ The process of sharing one's 
own feelings and thoughts quite openly allows others to do the same. 
Such a process of sharing provides the data fran which highly meaningful 
discussions on the goals, objectives, purposes and outcanes of such Groups 
may be based. Intellectual ideas, can be learned from others because of 
the new found respect for their point of view, coupled with a personal 
willingness to listen. 

Communications Mode l. The communication model is closer to a 
society of peers, with more even sending and receiving, than it was in 
adolescence. There begins to be a dependency to seek exy^ertise on a 
subject, and accept this from peers. 

Behaviour Trends . The beginning congruence between emotional and 
intellectual dimensions brings some tranquility, yet depth to discussions. 
Groups work hard on the task of learning about self and others, but good- 
natured kidding often occurs. Things can now be laughed at that would 
have caused a fight during the adolescent state. Feedback can be given 
to an individual th. ^ would have resulted in deep hurt and resentment in 
earlier stages • Negative and positive feedback is more easily inter- 
mingled. 
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nie trainer, whose influence had waned, is now seen fis a stronger 
person than had been imagined. 'Ma>i:>c it takes more guts to sit back 
and let a Group learn on its thar. to control iV\ someone suggests. 
Trainer information and experience is souglit as away of nuixiiiii zing the 
potential learning fror. ti^e laboratory'. 



Adult 



Adult behav:Lour may best be characterized by self-determination 
and caring for others. Information from others is sought, but considered 
with soiiie objectivity. Ihe adult seeks to have others free like himseif. 
The capacity to accept^responsibility for decision::-, is also an adult 
characteristic. This security in dealing with others allows the adult to 
point out negative and positive dimensions of the same person and event. 
Conversely, it allows him to receive criticism without being destroyed, 
and to comfortably accept warmth and affection from others without em- 
barrassment . 



Inte llectual . In the adult phase p Croup members generate a tiiirst 
to find out more about their beliaviour and the response others in the 
Group have to their behaviour. limoticns, long repressed during adolescence 
and young adulthood, can be openly discussed with some objectivity. A 
genuine desire to help others is added to the young adults* desire to 
receive help for himself. Structure, in the fom of organ"^ zat ion within 
the Group can be seen as useful md providing freedaii. vatriei' than some - 
tiling to be fought and destroyed. In summary, the intellectual concem 
is the emotional aspect of interi:)ersonal involvement. 



Emotional . The emotional dim.ension is ciiaracterized by deep conceni 
for others, sensitivity to feelings of others, desires and willingness to 
express warm and positive feelings, and respect for indi\ridual privac>'. 
The general emotional tone of the Group becomes warm and positive, yet, 
a high value is put on authenticity. The final phase of Group activity is 
seen as the capstone on the cycle of emotional growth throu-^h which the 
Group has been passing. 

Communication Model . The communication model in the adult phai^e is 
only an extension and improvement of the society of peers which began to 
develop in the previous stage. The trainer is now perceived as one mere 
human being in the Group, with some unique things to contribute but with- 
out dysfunctional perceptions of his being eitlier an all -knowing brain 
prober or a non-helpful stumbli^.g block. 
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Interaction of Intellectual and Bnotional . Dealing with emotions as 
a legitimate intellectual concern paves tlie way for real congruence in these 
two dimensions. Vne emotional side of many intellectual ideas may now be 
explored. Likewise, the origin and meaning of our emotions can be put into 
clearer perspective with some theoretical understajidings . 

Itep resent at j.ve Beliaviour . The adult is capable of self-direction. 
His experience allows hijn to participate flexibly in a wide variety of 
activities. . fie is willing to share leadership witli others, but assuiie 
responsibility for doing his share in the Group. Individual differences 
are often more pronomced in the adult phase. 



After Maturity - ffliat? 



After the Group has passed through these phases, then what? For some 
Groups, there is no end in sight. Teams of people who work together are 
able to spiral upward. Groups of strangers, on the other hand, face a 
phase that is like old age and the preparation for death. 



Individuals at the final stage of life begin to turn inward as if to 
solidify, whatever gains they made in life. Mucli tinie is spent in reverie, 
reliving past mrjments of joy and recognition. Great enjoyment comes from 
recollecting old relationships and acquainttinces . 



Groups who must disband proceed through a similar phase to that of 
the older adult. The Group recounts their achievements and revels in those 
areas of acccffuplishment . Much happiness coiies from recollecting the high 
points of their experience together. Wliile they might not experience that 
moment ever again, knowing that it once occurred has deep meaning. 

Some members of the Group seem fearful of the future and are reluctant 
to stop shaking the hands of their fellow Group members who are about to 
depart. Others seem content in the knowledge that similar experiences are 
available for the asking. Still others are content to have experienced 
it just once. 
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Individual Differences . '^This simplified description of Groups aiid 
their development has ignored differences between individuals. People 
do not, however, move in unison. Mudi of the excitement of Gi-oups , just 
as in the elementary classrocxn, comes fron witnessing the widely different 
speeds with which human beings experience maturation. One Group of in- 
dividuals may make a strong contribution early in the Group development, 
and be unable to maJ<e significant contiubutions in later phases. Gertain 
individuals are fixated at lower levels of personal growtli rendering them 
incapable of leadership in the adult phase of Group development. 



Conclusion 



..jThe true significance of tlie Group experience may be that it provides 
a ccxuplete cycle through human psychological growth, leading to higher 
levels of maturity. Individuals whose own growth has been stopped at 
infant or child levels get the exercise of moving toward emotional adult- 
hood. They see others sprint far beyond them. While they cannot follow, 
witnessing others progress to higher plateaus provides a model to strive 
.for and a certainty that, higher emotional plateaus exist. Just as intell- 
ectual stretching in a university is good for our minds, so the psydiological 
and emotional stretching is good for our personality. Like hikers going up 
a mountain, some are in the lead and others trail. Many may never reach 
the top. Yet, in the process, every^one is pulled to a higher level than 
where they started. 

People function better as they move up the psychological dimensions 
of maturity.. Looking realistically at our avn and others' behaviour is 
valuable and moves us toward maturity, Plato recognized this when he 
coinmented, ^The unexamined life is not worth living/'. Such constant 
growth allows men to experience true success in the constant striving for 
an ever ascending objective. 
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UNIT TV 



CREATIVE PR0BLb^4~S0L\7NG SKILLS 



A. PROBLi^l-SOLVINi SYSTEMS 



Various authors liave described systems and incthods of creative prohienr 
solving, differing considerably in the language used describe creative 
problem-solving (CPS) and in their sequences of strategics. They are similar 
in the general agreement that there is a sequence of phases in CPS. The 
actual words and sequences used in a giver description depend on the aim of 
the system. Many systems were designed to facilitate CPS in the areas of 
industry, technology, science and mathematics . The model used in tlie Life 
Skills course was adapted and designed to teacli CPS skills to be applied 
to everyday life problems. The basic sequence is summarized in Table 1 
on the next page. 



Certain specific behaviours and strategies can be learned to help 
people become more creative in tlieir problem- solving activities. You, as 
a coach, riust be convinced through personal experience that CPS behaviours 
and strategies can be learned or improved so that you may convince Life 
Skills students of this fact. In addition, you will need skill in teaching 
CPS behaviours and strategies to others. The emphasis in learning CPS is 
on specific behaviours and strategies rather than tlie "system". 



"Learning to solve problems is like learning to play 
baseball. You learn to throw, to catch, to bat, to 
run bases, to make plays, aiid to execute all sorts 
of ref luii^ments of tJiese basic skills. You do not 
learn to play baseball. You learn these basic skills 
separately, and you put tliem together in new ccHnbin- 
ations every game. . . .ITiere is no one -two -three 
method for solving problems. You leani the skills, 
and you combine them to play the game as circumstances 
dictate." (Hodjiett, 1955) 
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TABLE 1 



A SimARY OF A PtoBIBI SOLVING Pl^ESS^ 



I. Recognize the problem situation 

Write a brief description in \<hich you answer the questions ^ who? 
when? what? where? why? how? 



II. Define tiie problem 

a. First: 

b. Second: 

c. Third: 

d. Fourth: 



Collect more facts • Ask more questions about 
your description. Ask as many questions as 
you cajT, but do not ask. questions beginning 
with why , could or might , 

Ask questions beginning, "In what ways 
might .?'^ 



Test eacli "In what ways might 
with 'Vhy?", 
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question 



Choose the best "In what ways' might .,.?'' 
question as your definition of the problem. 



III. Choose a solution 

a. First: 

b. Second: 

c. Third: 

d. Fourth: 



Find possible solutions. 
Find criteria. 
Choose a solution. 
Predict results . 



IV. Implement a solution 

a. First: Plan how to carry out the solution. 

b. Second: . Carry out the plan. 
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V- Evaluate the result 

Compare the result of the action witla what you predicted for 
the results. 



^ Adapted fran Pames , 1967. 
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"Solve" is an unfortunate word to use in discussing life problems 
because it implies the clarity and finality of mathematical problem-solviny . 
A ]3roblem can be considered solved when your discomfort has been reduced 
to an acceptable level. A problem is solved when you are content or re- 
signed to what you have done, when the situation is a little better, or 
when it is resolved in some way. 'Hie word resolve .s more ai:)])ropri.ate , 
given the connotation that it involves reducing the s ate of conflict ,:^id 
discaiifort . 



Solving', ]:)rol.' I ems involves the searcli for order or ior overcoming dis- 
order. A soluti-./H rarely if ever equals the final cuiswer. It is one chosen 
as best in tiie circujnstaiices , Wlrl.le looking for tlie best cUiswer for a 
specific problem at a specific timCj you liope to find one tliat will v;ork 
for similar problems in tlie future. Students m the Life Skills course 
must develop the haliit of approacliing pi'obJ.ems in an organized way. Creative 
problem-solving does not end with the search for order, but involves 
ordering as an active process. Problems diange. Hven as you study a probloiri 
it changes, and your efforts to solve it should not only diange it but 
change with it. CPS is a dynamic process involving a constant shift of 
strategies that approadi the problem frm different directions; eadi direction 
may have aji opposite tliat is equally usefLil. 

In tliis unit, as in all training units , keep in mind tiiat ynw will 
probably go through the typical sequence of "unconscious incomix,^tence" 
where you are not skilled but do not realize it* Upon exposure to the 
training you will feel "conscious inco?iipetence" where you recogriize your 
lacks but have not increased your skills to ^my great extent; this is a 
particularly frustrating phase. With practice you feel "conscious com.- 
petence" where the skills are painfully obvioas and undeveloped, ai\d you 
feel embarrassed at your attempts and tlie lack of smooth imd polished 
performance. With practice you attain "unconscious canpctence" where the 
skills learned so painfully seem to be a natural part of your life and yow 
feel "naturally competent". 



Using CPS in the Context of the L i fe Skills Cours^ 



Although the behaviours involvx^d in CPS are ])erformed by individuals, 
the context of these behaviours usual J>' involve other people, 'fliis is 
expecially triie in the Life Skills course wlvidi seeks to develop the 
Problem-Solving Groufn Ihiis in Life Skills training, lumKin relations skills 
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and CPS skills are closely related. To quote the definition: 



"Life Skills means problein- solving behaviors appropriately 
and responsibly used in tiie management of personal affairs. 
As problem-solving beha viors , life skills liberate in a 
way, smc^^ they*~ include a relatively small class of behaviors 
usable in many life situations. Appropriat e use requires an 
individual to adapt the behaviors to time and place. Rcsponsi hie 
use requires maturity, or accountability. !\nd -as behaviors 
used in the management of pe rsonal af fairs , the life skills 
apply to the five areas of life identified as self, family, 
leisure, conmunity and job." (Ilimsl, 1972) 



nius defined, "Life Skills" involve CPS where the person deals with 
events and people in various situations and is himself involved in or is 
a part of the problem. At times , the person has control of some elements 
of the problem and can manipulate them much as he would the pieces in a 
jigsaw puzzle. Usually, however, the person finds that because life 
problems almost always involve other people, he is not the only manipulator. 
Because several people act on the problem, it too changes and seldon '^olds 
still" like a puzzle. TTiis calls for skills that help the person interact 
with others as well as skills to act on ever-changing problems or sets of 
problems . 



Because we deal with problems constantly througli life, we learn many 
skills to deal with them. Ihe practised Life Skills student performs 
these behaviours appropriately and responsibly . He therefore knows *Vhat" 
he does and "why" ne does it and can tell the meaning of his behaviour. 
He would say something like "I looked at him, leaned, fonv'ard, and repQHto,-^ 
what He said, because I wanted to attend, 1 wanted to gather information, 
I wanted to define the problem", llie skilled student in response to a 
question about how to define a problem, can reply, "Ask questions beginning 
with 'In what ways might and identify assumptions by asking 'why'?". 



As well as explaining his behaviours or what to do, the skilled student 
can perfom a sample of tlie behaviours on demand. In response to a question 
of how he might gather facts from an authority to help define a problem, 
he can, in a real or simulated situation, show how he gets the infoimacion 
and records it. WhetJier he does this by writing a letter, interviewing in 
an office, writing on a notepad, recording an interview on a tape recorder 
or just asking questions depends on how he chooses to apply the skills 
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appropriately. Tlie Life Skills course involves students in *)oth real and 
simulated problem situations; thus the student has ample opportunity to 
display his skills as well as to talk about them. 

The Life Skills student uses both problem- solving and hunaii relations 
skills. In using hunan relations skills he resolves conflicts as he inter- 
acts with others to solve problems. In using problem-solving skills he 
finds solutions to sort out or put together pieces of a puzzle as he acts 
on his environment. He applies the skills from both fields to effect change 
in xhe direction of a chosen goal. 

Problem- solving skills in tlie Life Skills context refer to behaviours 
aimed at producing a desired change in one's life situation. In using goal 
directed behaviours, you often interact with otliers as you act on your 
problems. You must adapt your strategies appropriately and responsibly to 
take into account those elements of the problem whicli interfere with its 
successful resolution. 



Him an relations skills in the Life Skills context refer to behaviours, 
aimed at self or others , which improve interaction so that interpersonal 
conflicts do not interfere with your efforts to work co-operatively with 
others toward problem solution. Human relations ski lis are "special case" 
problem- solving skills. Problems in life almost always include others and 
always oneself. No one can escape behaving in a hunan relations framework, 
and every human relations behaviour involves a value decision and a problem- 
solving procedure. To behave means to decide. Decision-making usually 
involves the phases of CPS activity. A problem is recognized and defined. 
Defininj^; the problem actually involves considering alternatives for def- 
inition of .the problem and then cOTmitting yourself to one of them. 
Consideration of alternative solutions to the problem represents' ''divergent * 
thinking*' and is closely allied to concepts of creativity. Once a problem 
is defined, it is essential that many alternative solutions be considered. 

When you decide to commit yourself to what you see as the best available 
alternative, you ^'converge" on one given alternative fron the many possible. 
Effective decision-making requires you to constantly re-examine the decision 
made and to modify that decision when additional facts indicate that a diange 
is the appropriate and responsible course of action. 

In working through the phases of CPS you constantly shift frcaii a 
divergent to a convergent approach; this shift can be described as '^pulsating 
thinking' \ If we group the major activities of CPS into three phases and 
apply the '^pulsating thinking*^ model, tne following sequential flow of 
activities is indicated: 
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Phase I: Problem Definition 

A, Consideration of alternative definitions 
of the problem. 

(Divergent thinking} 

B. rentrtive commitment to one definition of 
the problem, 

(Convergent thinking) 



Phase II: Consideration of Alternative Solutions 

A. Development of as many alternative 
solutions to the problem as possible. 
(Divergent thinking) 

B. Deciding to include or reject possible 
alternative solutions. 

(Convergent thinking) 

C. If it is difficult to discover alter- 
natives, a redefinition of the problem 
and a return to Phase I may be necessary. 
(Feedback loop) 

D. Consideration of the possible implications 
for action of each alternative. 
(Divergent thinking) 



Phase III: Decision for Action _ , .. ^ ^. . ^ 

A. A tentative conmitment to a course of 
action. 

(Convergent thinking) 

B, If none of the alternatives seem suitable 
or the decision proves inadequate, return 

to Phase III A to examine other alternatives, 
or Phase ll to develop new alternatives, or 
Phase I to re -conceptualize the problem. 
(Feedback loop) 



While it is possible to describe CPS in a systematic, step-by-step 
process, most people do not go through such a formalized process. Most 
of our behaviours are "autonatrlc". The Life Skills course attempts to 
aid students to become more au'are of these processes and to practise them. 
Then, when they are integrated at the level of unconscious competence, 
these new creative behaviours become part of the student's ^'automatic^^ 
^ responses to problem situations. 
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B. TRANSLATING 'll-EORY INTO PlWJriCE 



The major steps in the Life Skillr, problem-sol\ang model are: 
reco:^ition of a problem, definition of a problem, choosing an alternative 
solution, implementation of an alternative and evaluation of the result. 
These steps provide sane definition of the problem-solving process, but 
the words are too abstract to translate into behaviours. 'Hie instruction 
to "define your problem" sounds more like an order than a guide to action 

you recognize that it should be done and that it would help you, but 
it provides no behavioural guides. In addition, using this Ic^ivel o£ 
abstraction leads to problems itself. People recognize the words as familiar 
and, assming that they understand them, tliey try to apply them without 
translation to a less abstract level. For example, tliey try to define a 
problem or identify alternatives. What do you do when defining a problem? 
No behavioui-s precisely match these words. KTiat ]')eople actually do from 
one time to another in defining a problem differs even though the same 
term describes the purpose of tlieir behaviour. 

In defining a problem, for example, one person states a question 
£.bout what he wants to achieve, another names the obstacles that interfere 
with his progress toward a goal, another summarizes in one sentence what 
bothers him, or a student in the Life Skills course may fomi a question 
beginning with the words, "In what ways might ...?". This last approach 
provides a search device for generating ideas about the problem as well 
as defining it, thus combining two strategies with one operation. Words 
like define and identif)^ are abstractions of processes, labels for stra- 
tegies or purposes, or explanations of a set of behaviours, and are not 
descriptions or prescriptions for action. 

Even though you recognize differences between abstract labels and the 
actual behaviours, there is yet anotlier problem when you try matching be- 
haviour with theoretical concepts. You know you can^t see someone define 
a problem. When someone asks a question starting with the words "In what 
ways might ...?", can you always assume he is defining a problem? May it 
be that he is actually seeking alternative solutions? Is he defining a 
problem if he doesn^t understand the relationship between his behaviotr and 
its inferred purpose? Is he merely parroting a response he knows the coacli 
wants? If he can verbalize the connection, what guarantee do you have that 
he is motivated to use the process when he is not under observation? 
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One of your tasks, as a coaeh of Life Skills, involves understanding 
the relationship between the theory and the practice, translating abstract 
directions into specific: behavioural operations, and modelling those 
operations . 



The theory underlining Life Skills includes the three dimensions 
"Himan Relations Skills'% 'Troblem Solving Skills'' and 'Thinldng Skills^'. 
These are all inter-related, and students, if successful in the course, 
bring, them to bear on their life problems. The description of the theory 
is quite abstract; it only provides a framework to help you understand 
how 'Che behaviours fit together and how they can result in CPS for the 
Life Skills student. The abstract labels must be lo-defined into behaviours 
for practice of CPS. However, behavioural descriptions lose meaning if 
removed frcm the theoretical framework to which they refer; the meaning 
is contained in the interpretation given to the behavioui^ , not in the 
behaviour itself. Because the behavioural descriptions consist of ^^overt'* 
behaviours like look at , read , lean forward , they can be interpreted dif- 
ferently, depending on "their context. They can also overlap: a behaviour 
like interviewing might occur in defining a problem or in choosing alter- 
natives. Thus behaviours have no theoretical meaning or explanatory power 
outside of their theoretical context. This is the importance of theory in the 
the practice of coaching Life Skills. 



Some Behaviours Used In Creative Problem- Solving 



To give you a feeling for the variety of behavioural skills included 
in the CPS process, the following list is provided. The behavioural skills 
are still at a rather abstract level and are presented in only a general 
classification of types. In the last part of this unit, sane of these 
behaviours will be categorized in terms of the Life Skills problem-solving 
sequence, and definitions of sane of the strategies (or heuristics) will 
be provided. 



The many '^leuristic strategies'^ catalogued by Straus and associates 
for use in CPS can be listed according to the following groups: 



1. Abstract, verbalize, generalize, symbolize 

Concretize, simulate, exemplify, model, diagram, display, chart 
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2. Adapt, change, trans form 
Substitute, var>^, manipulate, translate 

3. Add, multiply, increase, build up, ex]:)and, exaggerate^ optiiiiize 
S'jbtract, divide, decrease, eliminate, reduce, understate, minimize 

4. Analyze, define, detacli, verbalize, classify, separate, evaluate, 
test, check, contrast 

Synthesize, organize, relate, associate, combine, compare, force, 
systematize, rationalize 

5. Concentrate, focus, force 

Disperse, release, randonize, brainstorm, I'elax, defer, purgv\ 
play, intuit, dream, imagine, visualize 

6. Assime, defer 
Question, evaluate, search 

7. Verbalize, experience, purge, brainstorm, recall 
Incubate, relax, intuit 

8. List, record, display, guess 

Check, compare, test, evaluate, select, interpret, predict, 
hypothesize 

9. Memorize, experience, record, practice, repeat, learn, copy 
Recall, retrieve, search, c>^cle 

10. Commit, select, involve, leap in, teacli, motivate, start, plan 
Defer, hold back, detach, stop 

11. Work forwards 
Work backwards ^ 

12. Work in 
Work out 



The Life Skills course encourages use of a wide variety of CPS behaviours 
such as these: asking questions (for information or clarification), para- 
phrasing and summarizing, interpreting and checking meanings, giving and 
receiving feedback, listening, interviewing, measuring, comparing, rank 
ordering in terms of some critei'ion, predicting, sequencing, tabulating, 
listing, categorizing 3 defining, generalizing, deferring judgement, evaluating, 
forcing relationships to produce new ideas and relationships, rating, planning, 
fantasizing to produce new ideas, using tentative canbination to study 
relationships, predicting outcomes of plans of action, reading, watching and 
listening to films and tapes, observing on tours and elsewhere, recording 
data in a systematic manner, seeking and examining assumptions, developing 
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and using criteria to as'^ist in decision-making, evaluating the consequences 
of actions, and identifying the need to change behaviours. 

The chapter entitled "A DescriptiOii of the Life Skills Course" lists 
these broad skills: interviewing, questioning, comparing, identifying 
assunptions, using feedback, listing, skill teaching, describing feeling, 
organizing information, fantasizing, sensitizing, role-playing, using help, 
using multi-media sources, contracting, planning, using criteria, supporting 
others, deferring judgement, reporting, summarizing, and solving a problem 
with a system. 



^rhe preceding list of skills used in the various problem- solving 
phases and processes illustrates one possible classification. It is not 
to be considered complete and should be added to or changed as you becone 
familiar with the Life Skills problem-solving system through understanding 
the theory of Life Skills and using tae Life Skills lessons which deal with 
the system. As can be seen from this classif i,;?ation , any particular skill 
is not necessarily confined to one and only one phase of problem-solving. 
Typically, a given skill can be used in several phases,, with the focus or 
application of the skill changing depending on which problem-solving phase 
it is used in. This classification attempts to provide a start at groujung 
the skills that might be most appropriate for a given phase or aspect of 
the problem-solving system. 
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C. STEPS OF GROW IM^DBLH^l-SOLVING 



The Use of the Life Skills Group in Problem-Solving 



In order to solve problems you need information and ideas. You need 
different ways of looking at a problem and of attacking a problem. 



If a problem involves other people, as most problems do, it helps 
to work with other people to solve tlie problem. Several people have more 
information than just one person. Different people see different ways to 
look at the problem and different ways to solve the problem. Working 
together, a group can share infoiTnation, different vie^xpoints and different 
feelings. Together they can figure out a number of ways to deal with the 
problem. An individual can then select the way he wishes to deal with liis 
problem. 

Just any group of people do not make a problem-solving group. It 
takes skill and practice for people to work well together. Most groups 
need to practise helpful behaviours. iTie sections on Effective Communication 
and Helpful and Harmful Group Behaviours in Unit 111 describe these behaviours, 
and the Life Skills lessons give opportunity to practise them. 



Groups can sanetimes solve problems just by sharing ideas, but often 
it helps to have a systematic way to go about attacking a problem. Moving 
step by step, in an orderly way, the group can check to see that they have 
not overlooked anything ijnportant. This section describes one sudi step- 
by-step method for a group to solve problems.' 



A Five-Step Method of Problem-Solving 



Step One: Decide on, or becone avare of, a problem 

At least one person in the group has to be aware a problem exists and 
point this out to the group. Being aware there is a problem means a person 
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feels dissatisfaction in himself or in others. He may have vague feelings 
of discomfort and feel that tilings are not going well or scaiiething doesn't 
fit. This feeling needs to be expressed and brought into the open so that 
it can be handled. 



Examples : The person who initiates this step might say something 

like: 

a. ^Man, do I ever feel uptight - this group really is tense 
today. WTiat's bugging everyone?^' 

b. 'Ma:y, you look upset about something . Can we help you 
in any way?" 

c. "I happen to know that some of us have problems with 
booze and I'm one of them. Can we talk about this and 
get some help on it?'' 

d. ''I'm having problems witli my boss and I'd like to get 
help from you people." 



None of these statements is very specific as to just what the problem 
is; they just indicate that there is a problem in a certain area of life 
and that the group might be able to help in the solution of this problem. 
If the group indicated that they would try to help, the next task is to 
define the problem. 



^)tep IVv . Define the Problem 

Sane agreement on the definition of the problem must be reached, since 
it can't be discussed until it has been defined. By having the group think 
and talk about the problem ^ different ways of looking at the problem are 
expressed. Different aspects of the situation are brought out so that all 
members get a better understanding of It. Agreement on the nature of the 
problem is necessary, although the agreement doesn't have to be total; 
clarity among the group members is the most important thing. 

The group has to agree on what problem it is going to solve - the main 
problem . Sane group members may see other, related or lesser problems m 
the situation, but to proceed with the problem -solving process the group 
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members must agree on the main problem. The group may want to solve some 
of the other problems later > but the small-group-prob] em-solving process 
is intended to deal with one problem at a tiiiie. 

During this phase the group talks about the pn^bleii and many different 
aspects of the problem; identifies the causes; gathers and organizes infor- 
mation; identifies the assunptions being made; stops blaming others as the 
cause; expresses thoughts and beliefs; finds out what members feel, believe 
and know; identifies the need for more information than the group members 
have; talks about the different aspects of the problem and the extent of 
the problera - how broad the problem is, and how many parts of life it affect 
separates it from other problems and extraneous matters; sets necessary 
limits on the problem and decides what part of the problem can be dealt 
with by the group; contains the problem; limits its scope; defines it in 
written form and makes clear to all members that tliey mderstand and agree 
on what the problem to be handled will be. By doing a good job of defining 
the problem it might be said that it is already half-solved. 



Examples : To start this phase of the problem-solving process tilings 
like this might be said: 

a. **I think that one reason the group is so tense is that we are 
getting a different coach Monday, and nobody is sure what^s 
going to happen. We just got used to Dave, and Monday we 
get Deloris - we don't know her at all." 

b. Mary may say, "My kid is runiiing around with a bunch of pot 
heads and I'm afraid he's going to land in jail for drugs 
or sOTie thing. How do you talk sense into kids nowadays?" 

c. A guy with a drinking problem may say, "When I come into 
town I don't knQw anyone so I stay around the pub* There 's< 
nothing else to do in this damned town so I end up drunk 
almost every night." 

d. "i'ell us what kind of trouble you are having with your 
boss. Give us some examples," 

These examples illustrate the beginnings of the definition of the 
problem. When the group has decided what they are going to help with, 
then they go on to step three. 
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Step 'Hiree A: Produce ideas, solutions, m\d f acts relat ed t o the problem 
as defined 



Having agreed on tJie problem to be solved, the group begins to pxoduc- 
ideas about it - laany different ideas. A good w<^' to do this is to have 
eadi member say to himself, ''PIL let my mind w^inder freely over the proble 
and Pll say whatever occurs to me'\ The members do not woriy about how 
good these ideas are at this time, lliat comes later. What is important 
is that they state lots of ideas about the problem aiid record them so that 
they can look at them late^-. If a perscr is willing to say what he^s 
thinking without judging his own thoughts, he would not like others to judg 
his thoughts at this time either. Rather, each member sujjports a^id encoura 
others to speak. The ideas produced gradually build up until they begin to 
form possible solutions to the problem. 

The final part of this step will be a list of tlie possible .utions 
to the problem as iv, was defined. Before this list is made. ver, ^thcr 
things need to be done. The group thinks up and records as . caiLses 
of the problem as possible, regardless of their inm^iediate stance. Taey 
don't overlook anything if it could possibly be connecte lui the problem 
The group needs to get all possible solutions out in tlic n regardless 
of how foolish they may seem at the time. Many ideas .,.uiy solutions 

are needed. If enough ideas are given, tliere is bound :)e a better 
chance of good ones showing up in tiie list. 



The groi43 seeks out and relates new knowledge to the problem as 
defined; finds out what others outside the group know and think about tlie 
problem to help them evaluate their own ideas; gathers information and 
fact;3 on the questions raised in the process of defining the problem; 
becanes aware of unanswered questions and disagreements, and seeks infor- 
mation relevant and useful for resolving these differences: sleeks to. 
increase the nunber of alternatives and options available to solve the 
problem instead of being stuck on just one or two ways of solving it; 
assesses the rajiufi cations of the proi>iem - both the extent of the problem 
and the intensity; and it looks at the depth of the problem. 

Once the niinerous ideas regarding the problem have been brought out 
and recorded, there may need to be a redefinition of the problan (Step 
Two) . Then ideas which are most relevant to the redefined problem are 
selected and listed. 
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Examples : Beha^/ioiirs which t>irify this stage might he some of the 
following: 

a. "One way we could help the group adjust to a new coach 

is to have both coaches with us for a few days next week." 

b. "Mary, i heard about a real good tape made by a kid who 
was strung out on speed, Sonet iine after the tape was 
made he killed hiiuself, ITie kid^; vho heard it on the 
radio were really shook by it. Maybe this will jolt 
your kid and his friends, I don^t know though, you can 
never tell about kids nowadays," 

c. 'Tiey, why don^t you gu>^s try to just sit in front of a 
full glass of beer and let it stay there - don^t drink 
it; just sit there," 

d. "What you need is some power over your boss. You've 
got no influence on him. Why not marry his daughter 
or get friendly with his wife." 

As the examples show, in this phase the ideas are not judged or 
criticized because tJie purpose at tliis point is just to produce them. 
But, at same point, each one of them must be examined critically or 
"tested against reality". This brings us to the next sub-step. 



Step Three B: Kxamine the ideas critically 

By examining the ideas, or "reality testing" them, we me:m deciding 
whether or not they are relevant, and. practical, and ivhat wr)uld probably 
happen if they were put into use as solutions to the problems. By 
"relevant" we mean that they refer to the problem being discussed. By 
"practical" vie mean that they actually could be used by the person who 
has the problem. Some of the critical examining will be done through 
group discussion - a pooling of knowledge, experience and opinions. 
Further infomation on some aspects will also be needed, information 
which the group does not have within it. Such things as statistics, laws, 
regulations, services available, etc, will have to be investigated. The 
data collected by the group or brought back to it by the group members 
must be studied to see what relevance, meaning or implication it has in 
relation to the. ideas being examined. 
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The process of examining the ideas critically includes collecting 
data and examining it for relevance and meaning, or implication. The 
group judges the ideas it has produced to see whether they are relevant 
and practical and to imagine what would happen if they were actually used 
as solutions. The group members do this by sharing their knowledge, 
experience and opinions and by collecting and studying information or 
data. During this process of reality testing, the points for and against 
the various ideas will be listed. 



There is one more important contribution the grovip can make to the 
examination of its ideas: the members can say how they feel about them 
or how they think certain people involved in the situation would feel if 
these ideas were adopted as solutions. People's feelings are always 
important, of course, and in problem- solving an attempted solution may 
succeed or fail because of the way those concerned feel about it. When 
the groip discusses the feelings involved, it wi]l include them in the 
list of points for and against the ideas they are examining. 

The iinplications of certain solutions may rule them out on preliminary 
examination. Gather all the facts which have a bearing on tlie remaining, 
solutions until there is an adequate basis for decision. In difficult 
cases, it may be necessary to organize and weigh sucli facts in detail: is 
each fact accurate, reliable, relevant, correctly weighed, important, etc.? 
Three criteria for testing a proposed solution might be: (a) Does it in 
fact help solve the problem? (b) Is it possible to put into practice? 
(c) Are there any bad side effects and problems created by the solution? 
One must insure that the conclusions are iiot prematurely drawn by reason 
of failure to examine all significant facts, or failure to bring the 
proposed solution into accox'd with available facts. 



Examples : 

a. "How do you feel, Dave [coach], about having two coadie.^ 
in the group for a while until we get used to the new 
one? Are you free to be with us for a few days next 
week?" 

b. 'We have some ideas to help Mary, Has anyone heard 
that tape? Do you know where we can get it?" Joe 
says, "I heard about it and I think that you can get 
it from CBC some way, but I don't taiow how. Does 
anyone know how you can get stuff frm the CBC?" 
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c. "7 dori^t feel that sitting in front of a fulJ glass of 
beer is going to get me anywhere. You can't jiist sit 
tiiere; once I start drinking even a bit ] seem to end 
uj) diTml: . ' ' 

d. "Marn"iag my boss^^ daughter is no good. I ' IJ quit 
first. Have you seen her? And messing around wirJi 
his wife will produce a lot more problems tlian I have 
now . ' ' 



After the group has gone over eadi idea tJiat it is seriously con- 
sidering as a solution and crossed out some, combined some into similar 
categories, predicted their outcome and consequences, and got a score 
sheet of points "for" and "against" each of them, it should be ready 
for the nezt sul)-step of choosing one thing to act on. 



Step ^Dir ee C: Select the best solution 

llie group should then try to come to a consensus on the best solution 
to the problem. If tlie groi^D has defined the problem, produced possible 
solutions and "reality tested" tliem, we assuiie that they have a list of 
the proposed solutions, showing the favorable and unfavorable features of 
each one. These are what the group works on in selecting the best solution 
from the list. If the problem applies only to one or two members of the 
group, that is, it is not a problem for the group as a whole, then reaching 
a consensus is not as critical since those individuals ciirectly involved 
must necessarily have the final say as to what they are going to do. The 
group, however, seeks a premise from these members to put some solution 
into action and they use their kjiowledge and skills to help these members 
reach a 'T^est" solution. Sometimes one "perfect" solution stands out from 
the rest and sometimes not. Sometimes at this stage the better parts of 
two or more solutions may be combined. Often the solution is actually a 
complex plan of action requiring many sub -solutions . Frequently, life 
being what it is, there may be no really satisfying solution and the group 
must be content with the best of several poor solutions. 



Finally, the group re-exanunes the implications of the selected 
solution, looks to see what might happen if the solution is implemented 
and tries to predict outcoines. The groui:) members must feel confident 
that the solution would be practical to use. If for some reason the 
solution does not seem right, the group should consider another solution. 
At any rate, by whatever means, whether the member or membei's with the 
problem decide on which solution is the best (using the groxrp to help them 
decide) or wiiethei* the group readies a consensus as to the best solution 
to the group* s problem, some ty])e of decision is necessary in order to make 
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any detailed plan for action and to put the solution into practice in tlie 
next step. 



Examples : 

a. 'Tlave we all agreed then that we will have both Dave and 
Deloris as coaches for Monday and Tuesday next week so that 
we can get at this problem of changing coaches? Is there 
any one who is unhappy with this solution?" 

b. "Mary, vdll you get together with your kid and his friends 
with this tape? Maybe it won't do any good but hov; coulJ 
it hurt? We want a carariitment from you that you won't 
just sit and complain about how much trouble you have with 
your kid. We want you to decide to do something. Will you 
agree to try this tape thing?'' 

c. "Well, we've spent a lot of time working through this 
drinking problem witli you three guys. There's not much 
we as a group can do for you, but the idea that you all 
try AA looks like the best solution so far althougli we 
know that you don't care too much for the ide^.. It's 
better than getting smashed all the time and going to 
jail every week. " 

d. "Since I can't quit my job because I've got no place to 
go, I've just got to live with this cruniny boss. Figuring 
out how to keep him happy is a good solution and we got 
some good ideas there so let's work out some plans for 
doing it." 



Step Four A: Plan the action in detail 



The proposed action needs to be thought through in as much detail 
03 is considered necessary by the group or individuals involved - how 
it may be done and the implications of it (what may happen as a result 
of taking the action) . When the group members are satisfied that they 
are moving in the right direction > they make a detailed plan for action. 
This plan for action is then judged for its relevance: whether it will 
in fact solve the problem. It is also judged for its practicality. If 
there is any doubt whether the plan will work, the group will want to do 
rume replanning to make it more relevant to the problem or more practical 
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to put into effect. During any replanning process the grouj^ will want to 
return to Step Three and reconsider different ideas or alternative solutions 
that were produced. In fact, while planning for action, the group may want 
to refer to other earlier steps also. It is desirable that all members 
contribute to the plan for oCtion, especially those who are immediately 
involved. 



Examples : 

a. '^Since Dave will be busy Monday, we need to plan out what 
we're going to do that day. Maybe the first thing to do 
is see if we can get the training supervisor to spring 
Dave for seme time Monday, Then if he is free, we can 
make irore detailed plans on how we're going to haii.dle the 
problem of changing coaches," 

b. 'TVe know where to get a copy of the tape. Now we need to 
plan how to get Mary's kid and his friends to listen to 
it and take it seriously. The group feels that tlie best 
approach is to spring it on them at a party. We need to 
plan this party and where the best point v/ould be to play 
the tape. The first tiling ", 

c. 'We don't know much about AA. Let's get some stuff to 
read first and then maybe have a member come and talk 
to us abovt it. Dave [coach], what information do you 
have on AA?" 

d. "What can you do that makes your boss happy? You said 
he really likes canoeing! Who knows \\tiere we can get 
hold of some material on canoeing trips for Harry to 
mention to his i:)oss?" 



The above examples illustrate the beginning of the detailed planning. 
The group must go through the steps of how they or the people involved are 
going to carry out the plan so that they can be prepared as much as possible 
for any surprises. You can never foresee everything, but you can be pre- 
pared so that you reduce the nunber of surprises you run into. Once the 
^roxjp or others are reasonably satisfied that they know what they are going 
to do and feel comfortable about doing it, then they must DO IT, '[hat is 
the next step. 
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Step Four B: Do it 

To avoid being wrapped in just discussion and planning and letting 
it go at that, it is very necessary, in order to solve any problems, to 
do something about them, not just ]3lan to do soriething about them. If 
tKe previous steps have been made m sufficient detail and thoroughness, 
then carrying out the plan should be obvious. Doing it requi.res courage 
and mutual support among the group member.? ; if the group is working as a 
good Life Skills group, then this support will be there. If no action is 
taken and if no change in behaviour occurs, then much of the work in previa 
steps has been so much hot air, unless the problem was resolved by its 
clarification. This is a possible outco!Tie if the problem was one only of 
confusion or lack of information. But even here, the person(s) should 
change his behaviour if he has gained a different viewpoint on tlie issue. 
Practically every analysis of every problem will imply some action or 
course of action which must be taken if the problem is to be handled. 



Step Five: Evaluate die outccxne of the action 

In order to learn from experience you can't just experience, you 
must also think about the experience. In evaluating the outcome of 
carrying out a plan, you compare what happened with what you predicted or 
expected to happen to find out what in fact the relation is between a 
plan and execution of the plan. The evaluation should include a statement 
of how well the action helped solve the problan, how the plan that was 
fomulated conpared with the actual action taken, which aspects of the 
plan were accurate forecasts and which were not and what was left out of 
the plan. 

Also, what usually occurs is that new problems arise out of the 
solutions (actions) to the old ones. Thus there may be a re-cycle back 
to a redefinition of the problem or definition of a new but related 
problem or a new facet of the old problem. Rarely do things get solved 
once and for all, and so there may be more problems as a result of solving 
the old problem. Hopefully the problems will be better, more sensible, 
more worth\^^lile and more important than the old ones. If the action of 
problem-solving is successful, you at least should not have the same old 
problems still. 
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Examples : 

a. "Basically, I think our session with Dave and Deloris 
[coaches] went well. The use of the Life Skills vignette 
idea was real good and a lot of new ideas came out of it. 
Why don't we mile this up so that other groups can use 
it when they have problems with switching coaches?" 

b. 'That tape really stopped them short. Seme of the kids 
got mad about it and sane thought the guy was real 
groovy, but scxne of them started thinking about their 
use of dope. My kid was mad at me for playing the tape 

at the party and we had a big fi^lit about it afterward but 
I think it got to him. I hope so." 

c. "I'm Sorry but I can't take those AA types. We went to 
their meetings for two weeks and I got turned off completely. 
What happened to you Jake? How do you like them?" 

d. "Those maps of canoeing trips excited the boss. He really 
liked them, and now he's finally off my back. Right now 
he wants me to take a weekend trip with him. I don't 
even know how to paddle a canoe and I don't like water. I 
don't know which is worse, having him on my back at work 
or getting involved in this fast water madness." 



Again these examples are the beginnings of the evaluation stage. 
The group should ccnrpare the plan made with what was actually done and 
find out what worked and what didn't and why. What should have been 
done/ differently? Could we have planned for it in a better way? Par- 
ticular attention would be paid to how you are going to behave differ- 
ently now than you did before. It does no good to go through the process 
of problem- solving if you are going to keep on doing things the same way 
as before and have the same problems over again. The least you can expect 
is that you will now have different problems , and perhaps they may be 
easier to deal with. Also, by using a step-by~step method you have learned 
a way to solve your problems better and how to prevent vour solutions frcm 
making more and v/orse problems for you. 
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UNIT V 



STRUCITJRED HU^IAN W:LAriONS TRMNING 



The term "structured human relations training** refers to training for 
Life Skills coaches in specific behavioural components which enable one 
person to effectively help another. 



Life Skills coaching is a special kind of helping activity, and a 
coach is a special kind of helper, an agent of indiAadual change. Since 
you are to function in this capacity, it is imperative that you understand 
certain principles of helping which can cause individual change. 



The Modelling Function 



From earliest childhood a great deal of the learning which takes place 
is imitative. Commonly a child imitates the behaviours of his parents. 
Parents are said to be behavioural models for the child. Imitative learning 
continues in adulthoodj and in your role of Life Skills coach you can utilize 
this phenomenon to help your students. In order to insure that imitation of 
the skills you model does occur, you must first demonstrate to your students 
that you have sonething to offer which is of value to them. You must dem- 
onstrate that, given the student's life situation, the skills you are 
modelling will enable him to do better in that situation than he is now 
able to do. This implies that you must leara to understand the student's 
life situation and precisely what "to do better" means in his terms of re- 
ference. You must communicate your understanding of the student's situation 
to him so that he can know that you do understand. In this way you can 
become in his eyes a "significant other", and as such, a stimulus for insights, 
a potential source of reinforcement and a model which he is likely to imitate. 
If you are functioning at a sufficiently high level in the helping components, 
your students will progress towards your own level of functioning. 

This course will train you to cc^nmuiiicate at a high level in these 
helping ccmponents. You will learn how to use your earned position of 
"potential reinforcer" to effect positive behavioural change in your students. 
Your helping will set them free in a variety of situations to respond in 
ways that will enliance rather than decrease their self-esteem. 
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'Die Helping Process 



Helping according to this usage is a teacliing process. The effectiveness 
of this teaching process is detennined bv the relatio nship which develops 
between the coach and the student. The oehavioural exponents of the helping 
process enable tJie coach to understarxd tlie student and at the same time to 
influence the student behaviour. These components are of two kinds: 
responsive , which focuses on the student^s experience and aids his developTient 
and initiative ^ which originates in the experience of the coach and stimulates 
the student to take positive action to help himself. 



me responsive component is made up of attending behaviours used in 
conjunction with empathy, respect ^nd specificity. By observing the coach 
modelling these responsive dynamics at a high level, the student can learn 
to understand and respect himself in specific thought and action. Only when 
he can apply these skills to himself, can he show real empathy and respect 
for another person by entering the other's personality and imagining ho^w 
he sees things in specific situations - 



The initiative component is made up of attending behaviours used in 
conjunction with genuineness, confrontation and immediacy. As the coadi 
models these dynamics at a high level, the student learns to be honest and 
authentic with himself, to challenge his om excuses and self-deceit, and 
to face his problems as they arise. Eventually, as he approaches a higher 
level hijT\self , the student will be able to use the same dynamics in his 
interaction with others . 



As the coach communicates the dynamics of these components, the student 
becanes conscious of his behaviours "in process'' rather than in retrospect; 
he goes through a process of self-exploration in specific and immediate 
situations; his self-evaluation leads to significant self- understanding. 



With self-understanding , and with the example of the coach's behaviour 
in his mind, the student becanes motivated to act- At this point he is open 
to and actively seeks knowledge, strategies and skills which will help him 
accomplish his goals. 
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In a helping relationship where the coach is communicating responsive 
and initiative components at appropriate levels, the student becones aware 
tJiat his own communications are being understood and reflected back to him 
with uniiSual sensitivity and accuracy. This results in the student really 
listening to himself. He engages in introspection both of himself and his 
perception of the world; through this process he is moved to re-examine and 
restructure his previously flawed understanding of himself in the world. 

In order for this development to occur, the coach's cannmniications 
must manifest a balance between warmth and sensitivity on the one hand cind 
forceful direction on the other. The student progresses toward self -direct ion 
and self-control by selecting from the coach's varied behavioural responses 
those items which will increase his own flexibility and his ovm repertoire 
of cou^'ses of action. 



Tne Cyclical Process of Increasingly Effective Functioning 




Self-exploration leads to self-understanding, understanding is manifested 
in action, the results produced by the action constitute feedback of new 
information, which leads to further exploration, new understandings and new 
and more effective action. The cycle beccmes a continuous process of self- 
improvement. 
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Summary of the Objectives of Helping 



Objective One . To help the student engage in exploration of hiinself 
in his life situation. For the student, this is very much like the recog- 
nition and definition phases of problem- solving. The coaches lise of the 
responsive canponents brings him fully into the picture, enabling him to 
understand the student and his problems. 



Objective Two . To help the student understand himself in his life 
situation. Exploration does not necessarily lead to understanding. The 
coacn^s careful u;e of the initiative components helps the activity of 
exploration to culminate in understanding. 

Objective Three . To help the student take action to improve his 
situation based on his understanding. The coach helps the student plan an 
appropriate course of action and trains him in specific skills whicli will 
enable him to carry out the course of action. 



An j^pproach for Achiev i ng the Helping Objectives 



1. The coach will be most helpful in the first phase by responding to 
the student. In order to help, the coacli must first understand the 
student. He does this by attending fully to the student and focusing 
the dialogue on the student *s feelings and experience. He em.ploys 
the responsive cc»nponents of the helping relationship. There are 
three dynamics to this component: 

Empathy ~ you try to understand with great accuracy how the student 
experiences the world by trying to see things through his eyes . You 
communicate this understanding to the student. 

Respect - you communicate to the student your belief that he lias the 
potential to manage his life effectively, and that it matters to you 
that he succeed in doing so. 

Specificity - you help the student be very specific about his own 
feelings, experiences and perception of himself in his world. 
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The coach will be most iielpful in the second phase when he employs 
the initiative components. Having established empathy betvv'een them, 
the coach now applies his o\\ai experience to his understanding of the 
student and Iris situation, Ihe dialogue is focused on the feelings 
and experience of the coacl^i in relation to the student^ s problems. 
The coacli employs the initiative components of the helping relation- 
ship. Again there are three dynamics to this cOTiponent: 

Genuines s - you represent yourself and your reaction to the student 
as authentically as possible. Your feelings and reactions to the 
student may be mixed at first since you do not yet: fully understand 
him and his problems. Initially it is more a question of avoiding 
overt phoniness; later this dynamic can be brought fully into play. 

Confrontation - you use this dynairdc when you point out to the student 
inconsistencies between his declared perception of himself in the 
world and his actions. You also confront him with differences between 
your perceptions of situations and his. Confrontation must be followed 
by the means to re::iolve these differences. 

Immediacy - you focus the dialogue and exploration on the present 
instant of your relationship with the student. You keep the relation- 
ship focused on the events '^lere and nav". 

The coach will be most helpful in the third phaf^e by assisting the 
student to pl.m aiid implement action for dealing with his problem 
situations. Tlie process of planning and implementing a course of 
action is developed on tlie model of a problem-solving system (see 
Unit IV). In some instances, the plan of action will be dictated 
by long term objectives. In other instances, your helping will be 
of the ^'crisis intervention" variety, the plan or action bein^ 
based on urgent short term requirements. 
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UNIT VI 



DEVELOPING COURSES OF ACTION 



In this section a variety of strategies and techniques iisefvil in 
development of courses of action will be described in as much detail as 
is practical. Your continuing professional development depends to a great 
degree on your sustaining an on-going effort to master these approaches 
and in constantly enlarging your personal repertoire of strategies and 
techniques . 



Principal among the strategies and techniques you will need to perform 
the coaching functions are; 

Problem Solving Systems (see Unit IV) 
Counselling Techniques 
Contingency Management Procedures 
BSD Training Systems 



The material which follov%^s together with the training procedures 
which you will experience are designed to familiarize you with the concepts 
and ensure at least a minimally acceptable level of conpetence in their 
practice. Their ultimate mastery is your responsibility and obligation. 
The bibliography which follows each section is a useful reference for your 
self- directed course of study. 



A. DEVELOPING COURSES OF ACTION - STRATEGIES AND TEQ^NIQUES 



Behavioural Counselling 



The responsive and initiative components outlined in Unit V on 
structured himan relations training are the critical parts of the first 
phase of behavioural counselling. 

That model has general application to the helping process; you will 
find the skills described essential in establishing your relationship with 
each of the members of your training group and later your Life Skills group. 
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It is important to ensure tlie social and emotional development of 
an individiial in pace witli his acquisition of skills and knowledge; 
thus, behavioural counselling is included ainong tiie coacliing activities* 
Coaches are not primarily counsellors or therapists, but they must rec- 
ognize and work witli human feelings if they are to help others utilize 
their potential to the fullest extent • Dealing with a student *s feelings 
in positive and helpful ways requires the application of previously 
learned skills within a model specifically related to counselling. It 
is useful to integrate the componen.ts of structured human relations with a 
behavioural counselling model. 



Behavioural Counselling 
Get involved 
Stay in the present 4: 



Work with behaviours 
Get a commitment 
Take no excuses 




Structured Iluman Relations 
Responsive skills 




Initiative skills 



Developing courses of action 



Hie two models conplement and reinforce each otlier: the flesli of 

technique and strategy on tJie bones of theory. Tlie synthesis yields 

a clear cut direction with specific instructions on how to accorr^)- 
lish movement in that direction. 



Group Behavioural Counselling 



As an individual works through a difficult interpersonal problem, 
he has an inportant need to confide in at least one other person, llie 
group, representing a total community, offers a suitable context for 
helping members work out tlieir problems. Few people can derive ade- 
quate satisfaction from their functioning, knowing their friends don't 
approve of their beliaviour. 



In the Life Skills coach training prograjn, behavioural counselling 
is primarily a group process centred on the observable performance of 
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the individual, in wliich he recognizes a hchaviour diaxige tliat would 
emible him to behave in a more BSD milliner, and he makes a comniitinent 
to tlie group to work toward tliis cliajige. 



In both group and individual counselling, it must be remembered 
that tliosc doing tlie counselling are not professional psycliologists . 
lliey are not trained to delve into the luiderlying, conplex causes of 
human behaviour. For Life Skills pui^Doses, tlie most productive ap- 
proadi is counselling only in regard to specific, observable beliaviour 
wliicli is occurring now, demanding specific beliaviour clianges according 
to contracted agreements and established group standards, and ignoring 
tlie underlying reasons. 



It is usually assumed that beliaviour results from atteiipts to meet 
certain personal needs or because of personal feelings. But beliaviour 
also causes personal feelings and needs . In tlie illustration, the area 
below the line represents hidden ieelings and needs . llie area above 
the line shows observable actions. Feelings at Point A result in Be- 
haviour 1, which can be seen. 'Hiis action (Behaviour 1) has its own 
consequences, which send the individual to Feeling Point B. Ihis in 
turn results in some observable act at Behaviour 2. llie consequence of 
Behaviour 2 leads to Feeling Point C and so on. 




Feelings 

and 

Needs 
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The diagram shows that changes in behaviour bring about corresponding 
changes in feeling (act right - feel right) . The importance of this to 
the group members is that it permits them to obtain vital feeling (atti- 
tudinal) changes by concentrating only on observable behaviour and concrete 
facts. Concentrating on behaviour and not the underlying reasons for the 
behaviour eliminates guess work on tlie part of tlie group, and respects the 
individual's right to privacy. Furthermore, it is apt to be a more efficient 
method of behavioural change, since most of us feel better after doing better, 
not after speculating on why we do what we are doing. 



There are five rules or steps in the behavioural counselling process: 

1. Get involved. The group must become emotionally involved 
with each other; there must be an open and honest relation- 
ship on all sides. Involvement means caring (I'm interested 
in you. It's important to me that you learn, etc.). 

2. Stay in the present. De-emphasize the past, especially past 
failures. The past is useful only as it provides information, 
methods, options and ideas to work with in the present. Con- 
centration on past inabilities or searching for past causes 

to present problems only provides the individual with excuses 
and justifications for current poor performance. 



3. Work with behaviour. Avoid reasons or justifications, motives 
or intentions, except when they relate directly to behaviour. 
(For example, if an indi "^/idual intends a certain outcone, but 
his action produces an outcome different or opposite to his 
intention, then this incongruence should be dealt with). Work 
with what a person's behaviour conveys to others about himself 
and his intentions • 



4. Get a commitment for change. The individual must decide if 
his present behaviour has desirable results. He should ask 
"Is this helping me? What can I do ah;Out it? What will I 
agree to do about it?'* This constitutes an important part 
of the problem- solving process. The person must also under- 
stand that meeting his canmitment is his responsibility. It 
is important that the person, with the group's help, make a 
realistic plan to do so. 
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5, Take no excuses. Rather, ask "How will you do it?" ajid 

'TVlien will you do it?" 'Ihis lets the indi vidua], know that 
the group considers him a wortjiwhile person, aiid is willing 
to wait for him to fulfill his commitment. Should the in- 
dividual continue to have trouble clianging Ids beliaviour, 
tlie wliole group together should examine the plan they made 
with him, arid change it if necessaiy. 



Behavioural counselling is a teacliing process, not a healing one. 
"Training is the best form of therapy!" In t]ie group setting, it is 
the responsibility of all members to point out to the individual the 
realistic consequences of a beliaviour, to help suggest alternative 
courses of action, to let tlie individual make liis own clioice, to stick 
by him, help build up liis self-image aiid encourage him while he is 
trying to cliange, and to hold him to liis commj.tment aiid never give up. 



Our approacli to behavioura] counselling has several sources, prin- 
cipal among which are >\llen Ivey's "Attending Beliaviours", Robert 
Carkliuff's "Systematic Ilunan Relations Training" atid William Glasser's 
"Reality Tlierapy". Common to all tJiese sources is the conviction that 
"counselling is the releasing of an already existing capacity in a po- 
tentially competent individual". 



In the Life Skills coach training p7^ograjn, counselling is con- 
sidered primarily a group process. However, as Life Skill coaches, 
you may have to deal with private individual counselling over a per- 
sonal problem. 



Problem Identification and Definition 



Very seldom do students begin a ccunselling interview by requestin 
help in accomplishing specific beliaviour changes, lliey are usually con 
fused and uncertain. As coach, you begin by listening carefully to t]ie 
student's concerns, trying to understand and assess his thoughts and 
feelings. Try to see from the student ^s point of view, tr>' to commun.i- 
cate your understanding, and try to determine if you are perceiving ac- 
curately. 

For some students^ this expression of enpathic understanding may 
be enough. Listening without condemning may relieve guilt feelings and 
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enable the student to verbalize his plans and proceed without further 
action by you. However, most students need further assistance. You 
must help the student describe how he would like to act instead of the 
way he currently behaves, and you must help the student translate his 
confusion and fears into a goal that he would like to acconplisli and 
which would begin to resolve his problems. 'Fliis can be acconii:)lished 
by focusing on specific behaviours in the student's present situation. 
What precisely is going on in his everyday life? In w^hat ways do othe 
respond to his words, thoughts and feelings? 



Difficulties in Formulating Goals 



Tlie process of translating amorphous feelings into specific goals 
is not easy. Tlie following sections examine seven stumbling blocks 
that face you in making the translation, and some ways you c;iii over- 
come them. 



1. ITie Problem is Another ^s Behaviour . Frequently the problem 
has notliing to do witli liis ov>ai beliaviour, but is attributed, 
by him, entirely to deficiencies in another ^s beJiaviour. 
Tlie picture presented is one in which liis behaviour is vir- 
tuous--if only "they" would change, everything would be all 
right. You should remain understanding tow^ard the person 
bringing the complaint, but "Let's see what you can do that 
might possibly help tiiis person change his behaviour.'' You 
must structure the situation so that tlie student himself ac- 
cepts responsibility for engaging in some kind of behaviour 
that might remedy the difficulty, llie student might elect 
to cliange tlie other person's behaviour, tolerate it, or witii 
draw from it, but the decision and tlie resulting action must 
be seen as the student's responsibility. 



2. Tlie Problem is Expressed As a Feeling . Problems are usually 
expressed as descriptions of feeling: "I feel stupid," "I 
feel unwanted and unloved.'' ''I feel lonely." You encourage 
the student to describe in detail his emotional sensations, 
and you listen in such a way that you will be able to de- 
scribe the problem and the feelings involved to the student 
with considerable accuracy, lliis reflecting and clarifying 
serves two purposes: (a) it guarantees that you have accur- 
ately perceived tJie problem and the feelings so that you can 



better assess wliat needs to be done; and (b) It cstablislics 
you as an imj^ortant person in tlie student's life, one wlio 
is likely to be viewed as a social model. Soinc students oven 
find tliat tlie clear and accurate reflection of their jn^ob- 
lem is sufficient for tliem to resolve their owii difficulty 
without further attention. 



'Iliere are two basic wa\*s oC dealing witii prcbionis exprcss(?J 
as feelings: 

a. Taking action incoinj^atible with undesi^-ed fcel.uigs of 
wortlilessness , loneliness imCl inadcc{uacy . Persons with 
feelings of wortlilessness need to engage in different 
activities until they find some pattern of behaviour 
that gives them tlie satisfaction they want. Lonely 
people need to learn to take tlie initiative .in iiiceting 
people. People wlio feel inadequate need to devc]o]o 
skills, to builtl some competency so tliat tliey excel in 
at least one area. 

b. listablishing more realistic standards for coirq^^aring 
feelings. Building beliaviours incomjxitible with imde- 
sired feelijigs is not sufficient for tliose people who 
liave set levels of aspiration unrealistically higli, and 
who consider tlieir feelings quite luiique md. luii-'hared 
by otliers. llie discover)' that feelings of guilt, lios- 
tility, liatred, lust, fear, greed, and seifisimess , i!U>:ed 
witli desires for love, tenderness cind wanntli are sliared 
by liis fellows is often a revealing exi^erience for one 
wlio previously tliouglit lie was alone in tliese feelings. 
You can lielp by enabling sucli students and otlier group 
members to share tlieir feelings openly so they can ac- 
curately perceive tlie extent to wliicli tliese feelings are 
shared. You can help also by bringing sucli students in- 
to closer contact witli tlie real world; helping tliein take 
constructive steps to acconii")lish tlieir highest goals, 
develop alternative plajis if necessar)^ and leani that 
frustrations and setbacks have always acconiiDanied great 
acconplislinients . 



Ihe Problem is the Alosonce of A Goal > Many people do not know 
what they want; if they knew, they would be able to achieve it, 
but they are unable to decide 'on a goal . SucJi people are said 
to be purj^oseless , alienated, otlier-directed. 
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You encourage students troubled by tlie absence of a goal to 
explore how other people have solved this problem, to exi^eri- 
ment constructively with different organizations and causes. 
Ihis process of exploration niust be an active one; tlie student 
must try an alternative series of goals with the oq^ectation 
that eventually he will adopt or construct some goal or com- 
bination of goals that will give meaning to his life, 

Hie Problem is lhat the Desired Behaviour Is Uiidcsirable . A 
student may desire to achieve a goal which you are unwilling 
to help him reach. Your job in this case is to help him con- 
sider the alternatives and to make sure lie is aware of all the 
consequences of each alternative. The final decision must be 
made by the student based on his own goals and values. 

If the student asks you for your opinion saying, "Wliat would 
you do if you were in my shoes?*', you should give a frank 
recommendation since the request for an opinion is inter- 
preted as a request for information from a person imjDortant 
in liis life. However, lie must take responsibility for the 
success of his own decisions. Your responsibility ends when 
you have done all in your power to help tlie student leam to 
anticipate the probable consequences and w^eigh the values to 
be gained or sacrificed by each alternative under consideration 



Tlie Problem is Tliat Tlie Student Does Not Kiow His Behaviour 
Is Inappropriate^ People tend to distort events to place 
themselves in a more favourable light and to justify their 
own actions. You may be totally unable to determine from a 
student's account exactly what he should do to overcome his 
difficulty. You engage in behaviour that will help him to 
find out exactly what is causing the difficulty. Confront- 
ation techniques might be useful, as might the use of socio- 
metric devices, in which negative opinions are communicated 
directly to the person concerned. If the student is to make 
any improvement, he must know what the difficulty is; once 
the problem is identified, alternative ways of behaving can 
be learned. 



Tlie Problem is A Choice Conflict , A choice conflict - two 
desirable alternatives, both of which cannot be attained, is 
a problem difficult to translate into behavioural objectives. 
Your task is to help the student engage in behaviour that 
will enable him to resolve the conflict. In almost every 
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choice conflict there are more tiiaii two alternatives avail- 
able; all must he uncovered and considered. Brainstoimng 
by you and the student may turn up possibilities that neither 
would have thought of alone. You then encourage the student 
to test the feasibility of each possible alternative, lliis 
will usuaJly lead to a desirable solution. 



7. llie Problem is A Vested Interest In Not Identifying Any 

Problem ] Some students may merely want someone to listen to 
tliem talk. You must decide if you wish to have yourself used 
in this manner. A more constructive approacli would be to 
help the student establish friendsliips of liis own - friends 
who would listen to him provided he in turn listened to them. 



Referral zo a Professional 



If a student has sought a private interview for help with a per- 
sonal problem, sucii as serious marital discord, the matter of commit ~ 
ment needs to be handled very delicately, m\d the question of follow- 
up must be treated with respect for the student family life. In sucii 
cases, it is preferable to help the student obtain professional coun- 
selling, if this is available. 



Arranging and Conducting Counselling Interviews 



Tliere are some requirements concerning the arranging and conducting 
of a private counselling interview that must be obsen/"ed. First, see 
that the interview is private, .^sure the student tliat tlie talk will 
be in confidence, unless, as in tlie case of a student wliose public be- 
haviour has caused embarrassment, the student should be informed tliat a 
report will be made. 

Be organized, especially if you have initiated the interview. 
Have any needed papers or materials on hand. If the student needs 
specific information that you can foresee, liave it available, or know 
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where you, or he, can get it. 

Be infoimiil and relaxed, and try to put tlie student at lii^ ease. 
If you have In.i'tiated tlie meeting, tell him iiiimediately why you have 
asked him to see you. If he Jias initiated tJic meeting, ask wJiat ycu 
can do for him. 



Be as positive as you can. Point out tilings lie lias done well, 
things he can change, and ask when ^md liow lie will miike tlie change. 
Emphasize the present and the future. Talk about what he does or 
doesn't do - not why. 



When the student asks a question, analyze it quickly in your own 
mind. If it deserves a straight answer, give the answer if you can. 
If you can't, say so, and volunteer to find tlie infoiTiiation if you be- 
lieve this is possible. If he really wants you to do his thinking for 
him or make a decision for him, deflect his question with another sucli 
as 'Wliat do you think?" or 'TVliat is likely to happen if you do that?'' 
Don't do his tliinking or deciding, but don't ever deflect a question 
that deserves a straight answer. Don't be afraid to say you don't know. 

When the interview is nearly over, summarize what has been said 
so that both parties have a clear understanding of what has been ac- 
complished. If you did much of the talking and the student is now re- 
sponsible for acting, it may be wise to have him do the summing up so 
you can be sure he understands and knows what is expected of him. Plan 
a future contact. ITiis may be informal, as "see you tomorrow", but if 
the student has committed himself to something specific and you want 
to discuss his progress, set a future meeting date. Hiis provides him 
with a deadline so he can plan accordingly. The inportant thing is to 
let him know that you will continue to be interested in him. 



Be yourself - don't try to be sometiiing you're not, but respect 
what you are. Don't apologize for yourself. You can help the student 
to leam the things you know. You are offering to do that; don't 
apologize for not being able to do more. If the student's language 
is not the kind of language you speak, then speak your own way. Nothing 
sounds so "phoney" as a coach using slang v^^lich is outside his usual 
vocabulary. Talk the way you normally talk, and let him talk his way. 



Be friendly and informal, but don't try to be a 'l)uddy". Your 
effe iveness as a counsellor depends partly on the influence you exert 



as a more exiDcrienced person, one vv^o has been entrusted witli rosponsi * 
bility, llie students expect some rules and stcUidards, and Kill res])ect 
you for providing and uj^liolding an acceptable patteni of behaviour. 



Iton^t say you understand, or use the non-directive "I see" when it 
is obvious tliat you don't understand. You can say "Oh?" or 'Tes?" vith 
an upward inflection, or say "I'm tr>ang to understcmd. " Don^t act as 
if you approved of something you really don't like at all; if you don't 
approve of something, say so. In group counselling (;vluch is wliat much 
of your coach beliaviour actually is), eitlier say what you think or Jead 
the group into constructive criticism. 



Take care that you don't iiq^ly tliat everyone else should tliink as 
you do. Hiere are many different ways of looking at things, and you 
wouldn't give up something you believe without good reason. Ihe use of 
"public criteria" is often a good approach. 

If you are tense, afraid and embarrassed, the student will also be 
tense, afraid or embarrassed. If you caii relax and be yourself you will 
help others to overcoii^ their tension and embarrassment. Behavioural 
counselling may involve a number of interviews - five or six is not un- 
common. Tlie results justify the time and onevg}' invested. 
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B. CONTINGENCY MANAGEMENT 



Briefly stated, the goal of Life Skills training is to have student:^ 
become increasingly skilled in whatever abilities help them to handle life 
more effectively. Tnis is a large and difficult task^ an/ there is a re- 
latively short time in which to accanplish it. Since you, as coaclt, 
cannot work directly with the attitudes and feelings of a person except 
as these are expressed in his behaviour, the focus in the Life Skills 
course is on changing behaviour in order to change feelings and attitudes. 
The focus is also on the ^Tiere and now", the student present and potential 
behaviour and skills. 



Your role, as Life Skills coach, is to lise whatever means you have to 
deliberately and consciously help students improve in their lev i of skills 
performance. This will do doubt involve the deliberate use of reward and 
punishment with some or all students. It is not enough to say that the 
students will see the personal benefit of improving themselves; in many 
cases this is not true. Thus you mast identify the types and amounts of 
consequences and power you can use to see tliat students fulfill their 
commitments and adiieve their goals. 



The technology of contingency management appears complex and unwieldy; 
many people have a strong negative bias against contingency management. This 
unfortunate bias is usually based on misinfomation or incomplete information. 
This technology can be used effectively and humanistically with Life Skills 
stuaants. In order to simplify the tedinolo^y and correct the misimpression 
manv people have about it we ask now that you read a rather unusual tex: 
Contingency Management in Education and Other Equally Exciting Places , 
second edition, Behaviordelia, 1971, Kalamazoo, Mich, Wlien you have read 
this text you will find the notes in the rest of this unit of some help in 
applying the principles of Contingenc)' Maiiagement to the Life Skills course. 



Rewards 



Events whicli follow behaviours (i.e,, the consequences of the actions) 
are rewards, provided they increase or reinforce the behaviours. Events 
can be made rewarding by following them closely with effective rewards. 
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ITiere are three kinds of rewards important in coaching activities 
to assist in developing the behaviours necessary for individual skill 
development and group functioning: 



1. vSocial rewards involve the coaches behaviour - tone of voice, 
words of praise, giving attention, feedback, smiling, etc. 
Most coaching is based on the use of social rewards as the 
immediate consequence for progress, 

2. Token rewards are items whicli are made rewarding through being 
paired with other rewards - points, stars, trading stamps, 
poker chips, \srritten promises (lOU's), etc. 

3. Activity rewards are behaviours which people like to perform 
when they get a chance - games, art activities, etc. Any 
behaviour a person will readily engage in can be used to 
reward other behaviours he will less readily engage in, simply 
by requiring the less preferred activity to be performed 
before the more preferred activity is allowed. 

The general procedure in using reward is to make the reward contingent 
upon the occurrence of the desired or imposed response. If the correct be- 
haviour occurs, the reward is given; if the correct behaviour does not 
occur, the reward is not given. 



Reward Principles 



Rewarded behaviour tends to be repeated. 



Behaviour is rewarding if the results are satisfying or desirable to 
the student, if there are verbal and other signs of approval from others, 
if the student gets what he wants from the behaviour, or if he avoids some- 
thing unpleasant. Behaviour is controlled by giidng or withholding rewards. 

2. Reward as immediately as possible. 

The student must be able to see the relationship between the desired 
behaviour and the reward. The closer they occur, the more powerful the 
meaning conveyed. 
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3. Gradually shape the behaAaour. 



It is unportant to make sure that the student can make some approx- 
imation to the desired behaviour and receive a reward. He should be 
rewarded for what he does correctly now, and then be required gradually 
to perfoim more of the desired behaviour to get the reward. 



Management of the Reward Environment 



1. The coacli must be objective. 



To be objective, you must ask the following questions regarding your 
behaviour with the student: 

- Exactly what is happening at this moment? 

- How do I feel about the situation? 

- If the student were someone I had never met before and 
if I were asked to suggest a course of action after 
observing, what would I suggest? 

- Putting aside everything else, how can I help this student 
achieve his desired goals? 

You must also ask yoiiself about the behaviour of the student: 

- What is his behaviour at this manent? 

- What is the appropriate behaviour for this situation? 

- What difference is there between these two? 

- Is there any way I can capitalize on his beha\dour to 
guide him in performing the appropriate behaviour? How? 



2. The coach must be consistent. 



Consistency means absolute constant adherence to the agreement. To 
the student it means he knows exactly what to expect if he perfonns the 
behaviour and, if he does not, he knows what consequences he must face. 
It means every time, with no exceptions. 
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3. The coacli must create appropriate, agreed upon and clear-cut rules. 



A nde specifies the desired behaviour exactly so that performance 
of it can be rewarded. ITie student must be able to perform or approx:i?iiate 
the behaviour, and he must know exactly \v'hat to do and how iiiud^ of it to 
do in order to earn his reward. 



4. The coach must emphasize correct behaviour. 



A positive approacli to behaviour cliange is important in motivate 
the student. Any positive aspects of his behaviour (and there are always 
some correct behaviours present) must be found and emphasized, before 
"constructive suggestions" are offered. 



Mow To Reward 



Using rewards effectively is a skilled art. vSomehow, by the way in 
which you behave, you must motivate the students to improve their behaviour 
and increase their skills. Leaniine^ how to reward involves: 



1. Getting out of the criticism trap, wliich consists of thinking 
criticism works in cliajiging behaviour because the criticized 
behaviour stops temporarily. In fact, tlie criticized behaviour 
is being strengthened, :ispecially when most of the attention 

a student receives from others is in tlie fom of criticism or 
punisl^ent. You can escape the trap by providing cues or re- 
minders for yourself to praise more often; by practising (pick 
a situation w^here you criticize now, generate an alternative, 
and use it); and by making it possible to be rewarded for 
praising more often (usually the student's improvement is 
the best reward) . 

2. Learning to communicate emotionally with the student while 
givi.ng rewards or feedback, learning to use rewards in ways 
whicli assure the student that you like him -and consider him 
a worthwhile person. 
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Most students are, or can be taught to be, responsive to praise, 
affection and other social rewards. You must identify, study and practise 
a variety of ways of giving praise, and you must know a variety of activities, 
both special and everyday, which can be used along with praise for rewarding 
perfomance of desired behaviour. 



In using praise to reward behaviour, you must describe and praise the 
behaviour, not judge the student as a whole, "You contributed many good 
ideas" not ^Y'ou're smart". If you must remind a student of a mistake or 
error, find sanething to praise first. This leaves little doubt of your 
liking for him, and he is more likely to listen. 



Using Rewards To Effect Behavioural Change 



One of the problems facing Life Skills coadies involves motivating 
some students to perfom tasks and to le;im skills whose desirability is 
not obvious to them. Two methods, both drawing on tlie principles of reward 
discussed earlier, are suggested for overcoming this problem: one is an 
infernal plan for behavioural change, the other is a more formal, structured 
program of behavioural contracting. 



Plan For Behavioural Change 



This plan is most effective when the student designs and carries out 
the plan himself. That is, he identifies and defines a behaviour to change, 
records it, decides his immediate goal, decides on effective rewards and 
punishments, records his progress, and evaluates the success of his program. 
Your role as coach is to motivate him to initiate this procedure, and to 
help him set up a suitable plan. In this approach, the whole group helps 
to develop the plan for each student. 

1. Defining a behaviour to change. 

The group begins with a low-key discussion on the behaviours which 
make a more interesting and productive group, and those which inhibit 
group interaction (see Helpful /Harmful Behaviours) , You should guide 
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the group to focus on very specific behaviours, and. to identify im appro- 
priate behaviour for eacli negative behaviour mentioned. Tlie group then 
conducts a ^'hot seat'' feedback session in which each member receives 
infomation on behaviours he needs to improve. Each member then selects 
one specific beha\d.our to work on - one which he feels he will have the 
most success in improving at this. time. You should guide the group away 
from '^pie in the sky" plans; they are simply an avoidance of the problem, 
masked as good intentions. The behaviour must be defined precisely enough 
to be comted. 



2. Recording progress. 



Each student sets himself a goal (e.g., to perform the agreed upon 
behaviour at least '*n'* times during the day) , and keeps a count to determine 
if he achieved his goal. Thus students can make commitraents that they are 
reasonably sure they can keep. Care must be taken to prevent students from 
eitlier setting goals too low or trying to change too much at once. 



The process of recording is essential to the plan; it avoids arguments 
about whether or not the goal was adiieved, and is, in itself j a motivating 
force. The student simply marks a piece of paper each time he performs the 
desired behaviour and at the end of the day, transfers his count to graph 
paper and plots his progress. 



3. Evaluating the plan. 



Evaluation involves both an assessment of the progress toward goal 
achievement and a decision to set a new goal. You, the student and the 
group all participate. As a result, the student either raises his goal 
for the present behaviour, or if he has reached an optimum level, he 
defines another behaviour to work on. The process is cumulative; that is, 
the student maintains the optimum level of the original behaviour while 
working on the new. 



4. Coach influence and the use of rewards. 



The sequence involved in carrying out such a plan is often sufficient 
to produce behaviour change in many students; the motivational elanent 
tends to be built in. However, if the student does not take action and 
does not fulfill his commitment, the group and you must insist on some 
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differential consequence for success and effort. If it is available, 
the first source of influence is group and coach approval (support) and 
disapproval. Where this is not important enough to the student to cause 
him to act, a system of reward contingencies must be instituted. To be 
effective, this must be agreed to by the full group. 



For instance, you might try to get the group to agree to giving up 
all coffee breaks or field trips if each member does not fulfill his 
commit^nent . In this event, you must be certain that each student is ser- 
ious in his commitment and really can achieve it. TTius each individual 
has a task and a goal, but the reward (the coffee break) is contingent 
on all members achieving their goals so that the group is rewarded, not 
individual students. If this approach is used, it must be clearly stated 
and agreed upon, and it must be followed strictly, with no exceptions. 
This will build a strong motive for co-operation, group solidarity and 
mutual help. 



5. Using stronger rewards. 



For some students, the use of strong, obvious and immediate rewards 
may also be necessary. Token reward systems are one way you might intro- 
duce stronger rewards in the training setting. The rules for planning 
a token system are: 

- Use tokens that can be given quickly and easily. 

- Reward frequently in the beginning, and then gradually reward 
; less as the behaviour improves. 

- Pair tokens with praise and affection so that these social 
rewards gain rewarding power. This will enable you to event- 
ually get off the system. 

With increased skill, the activity should be cone either self-rewarding, 
or lead to better payoffs in the student *s life. 



Behavioural Contracting 



The principles and rules of positive behavioural contracting can be 
used for the management of relationships between coaches and students. 
The ultimate objective is to shift to self-management, where the indivi- 
dual assumes the responsibility for his own behaviour. 
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BehaviQural contracts rest on four assunptions : 

1. Receiving rewards in interpersonal exchanges is a privilege to be 
earned rather than a right which is conferred. When tliis is tlie case, the 
contract can be used to structure interactions, and make the expectations 
o£ the interactions explicit. 



2. The norm o£ the interpersonal exchange is explicitly agreed upon, 
such that each person is given an opportunity to be rewarded/helped to 
the extent that he rewards /helps others. The explicit criteria based 
on this norm, can be used to judge the quality and appropriateness of the 
student's behaviour. 



3. The value of an interpersonal relationship is dependent on the value 
of the reward/help exchanged. This means that improvements in interpersonal 
relations can be achieved by directly manipulating the relationships to 
make them more rewarding/helpful. 



4, Rules, contracts, commitments, etc. create freedcm in interpersonal 
exchanges when they make explicit how each person can earn the privileges 
he wants or expects. These rules, etc. are a necessary condition for freedan 
in social behaviour; they define both the nature of the privileges and the 
conditions under which they are maintained. 



All behavioural contracts consist of five elements: 



1. The contract should state the privileges each member expects to gain 
from the relationship. The privileges must be behavioural descriptions 
of rewarding activities which are mediated and controlled by the group. 



2. Following a statement of privileges, every contract should include 
a statement of responsibilities which must be met in order to earn each 
privilege. All responsibilities chosen must be in balance with the 
privileges they produce and must be observable by the group members. 



3. A system of sanctions or penalties for failure to meet responsibilities 
must be developed, since it is sometimes more rewarding for the student to 
ignore his contracted commitments and get outside rewards C^^ot controlled 
by the group] . The provision of sanctions both reduces the likelihood of 
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contract violations and provides a relationship-preserving response to 
violations when they do occur. 

4. It is also desirable to provide bonuses as additional rewards for 
prolonged periods of contract adherence. Bonuses help focus attention on 
positive behaviours so that they will not be overlooked or taken for granted. 

5. A fifth element of contracts is a system of monitoring. Interpersonal 
relations structured by the contract will run smoothly only when each student 
is made aware of his responsibilities as they arise. By making these 
exchanges explicit through written monitoring or record sheets, errors are 
avoided, each student knows where he stands relative to the agreement, and 
students are cued when to grant privileges. 



The rules of contracting are not entirely unknown to the average person 
(i.e. , "First clean up your plate, then you may have your dessert.'') lliere 
are ten basic rules ', the first five refer to the use of reward in contracting, 
and the second five describe characteristics of proper contracts . The ten 
rules are the same points covered earlier under Reward Principles and 
Management of the Reward Environment, as applied specifically to behavioural 
contracting. 



1. The contract payoff (reward) should be immediate, especially early in 
the progran while the student is learning about contracting. The present- 
ation of reward must be contingent only on the adequate performance of the 
behaviour or skill, and not, for example, on the passage of time. 

2. Initial contracts should call for, and reward, small simple-to-perform 
approximations of the final performance desired. If the performance re- 
quested is too precise and too difficult, no amount of reward will help. 

3. Experience has shown that it is far more effective to give small 
frequent rewards rather than a few large ones. 

4. The contract should call for, and reward, accomplishment rather than 
obedience to the coach. Reward for obedience leads only to continued 
dependence . 
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5. The performance should be rewarded only after it occurs. This may 
seem self-evident but, in everyday life, tlie order of events is fre- 
quently reversed. 

6. The contract must be fair; the terms on both sides of the agreement 
must be of relatively equal weight, and tJie amount of reward must be 
related to the amount of perfoimance. 

7. The tenns on both sides of the "contract must be clearly and explicitly 
stated. The student must always know how much perfoimance is expected of 
him, and what he can expect as a reward. 



8. The contract must be honest; that is, one that is carried out im- 
mediately, and according to the teims specified. 

9. The terms of the contract should be positive, shoiiLd contribute seme- 
thing to the student *s experience, rather than take sonething away. Neg- 
ative contracts involve a threat of punishment. 

10. Contracting as a method must be used systematically. Tlie laws of 
behavioural contracting go on working all the time. A reward following 
a bit of behaviour will strengthen that behaviour whether or not it occurs 
during training hours. 
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C. THE PROCESS OF EALANC33D SELF-DETERMINISM TRAINING 



Introduction 



The process of Balanced Self-Determinism (BSD) training has four main 
aspects: the role of the coach, the techniques of BSD behaviour training, 
self-directed development of BSD behaviour and group techniques of BSD 
behaviour development. In the first, the coach may serve to motivate the 
student to change, to guard against dangers involved in BSD, to act as a 
model and prompter for the student as he rehearses new behaviour, and to be 
a mediator with other significant persons in the student's lire. The technique 
of BSD behaviour training includes specific step-by~step methods for the 
coach to onploy in teaching BSD behaviour. Self -directed development of BSD 
behaviour is a means whereby the individual learns the concepts and techniques 
of BSD, sets up his own regimen in consultation with the coach and then 
assumes the entire responsibility for following the regimen. Finally, 
consideration is given to how BSD training may be adapted to the group setting. 



The Role of the Coach 



1. Motivation to Change : After initially detennining whether the student *s 
characteristic behaviour is too OD or SD, you must be certain that the student 
understands fully the consequencas of such behaviour. In the case of the OD 
student this usually is an easy task, since the majority of OD individuals 
readily recognize themselves as lacking in assertion and wish to overcome the 
dilenma. If such adequate motivation is not presei^t, you point out conditions 
in the student's present relationship which will become worse unless he seeks 
change. 



Motivation of the SD person is frequently a somewhat different matter. 
Although many SD individuals wish to improve their ability to relate effectively 
to others, it is often more difficult for the SD person to seek help, since he 
is accustomed to controlling his environment to suit his own needs. Generally, 
the person who behaves in an SD aggressive manner finds his way into Life 
Skills as a result of referral by an agency or occasionally out of his own 
frustration with the inadequacy of his responses. 
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Usually when suggesting Balanced Self -Determinism to individuals, you 
speak of the fact that no one has a right to take advantage of another sijnply 
on a human being -to -human being level. For iiistance, as an employer, no one 
has a right to take advantage of an employee's natural rights to courtesy and 
respect as a human being, A doctor does not have the right to be discourteous 
or unfair in dealing with a patient. A lawyer should not feel he can "talk 
down'' to a labourer. Each person has a perfect right to speak his piece even 
though he may '^only have a grade or high school education" or be "from the 
wrong side of the tracks" or be "just a secretary in a large office." Men 
are indeed created equal on the human- to -human plane and each has th^ right 
of realizing his humanity. You also point out that there is so much more for 
the student to gain from life by being free and able to stand up for himself, 
and from honouring the same right for others. By being Balanced Self-Detemined 
he is actually learning to give and take more equally with others, and to be 
of more service to himself and others. 



Another effective motivator is to cite cases of the past quite similar to, 
or even worse, than the individual with whom you are working. Hearing case 
descriptions that sound very much like himself, and leaiTiing how others then 
successfully overcame the difficulty often gives the student sufficient hope 
and courage to seriously apply himself to his training. Generally speaking 
a person is able to "see himself" in one of these descriptions of others, and 
as a result, desires to overcome his problem. 



Although it may be more difficult for the generally SD individual to admit 
the negative consequences of his actions, he usually recognizes the reaction of 
others to his denial of their rights. He reacts internally with acknowledge- 
ment and pain when confronted with the alienal.ion his behaviour brings about. 
If he has sought help, he may, once he feels lie can trust the coach, admit his 
concern and guilt for the Iiurt he causes others, noting that he simply does not 
know how to gain his own goals with BSD behaviour. At this point he is an 
excellent candidate for BSD training. 



2. Precautions for the coach : Once the person is well motivated and ready to 
bv^gin BSD behaviour, you must make certain that the student understands thoroughly 
the basic principles of BSD. The examples of the differences between BSD and 
SD are important and should be made clear to him. When you feel the students 
are ready from a th<-oretica:i st?uidpoint, you must decide whether or not they 
can begin BSD behaviour on their own. These usually are the situa- 
tionally Other-Determined or situational ly Selfish-Determined who, with a small 
amount of coaxing, are able to begin Balanced Self -Determinism quite success- 
fully. 
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With the generally Other -Determined and generally Selfish-Determined, 
vvever, much more caution is involved and we feel it is best to make very 
certain that much practice and individual work be involved. 

The students' initial attempts at being BSD should be chosen for their high 
potential of success, so as to provide reward. This point, of course, is 
impoitant with all beginning students but especially the generally OD and 
generally S'^. 

The more successfully one asserts himself, the more likely he is to do so 
from then on. Additionally, when the individual reports to you an instance of 
successful BSD behaviour, he obtains added reward. You must indeed be very 
capable of providing verbal reward for each of the student *s successful BSD 
acts , 



Initially then, the student should begin with small BSD acts that are 
likely to be rewarding and from there proceed to more difficult BSD acts. 
Ideally each step should be explored with you until the student is capable of 
being fully in control of mo3t situations. He should be warned against taking 
it upon his own initiative to attempt a difficult BSD act without special 
preparation. You also should be careful not to instigate a BSD act where the 
student is likely to fail miserably, thus inhibiting further attempts. 

If the student does suffer a setback, which very well may happen, you must 
be ready to help hin tc analyze the situation and to help him regain his con- 
fidence. Especially in the early stages, students are prone to mistakes either 
of inadequate technique or of overzealousness to the point of SD. 

Either miscue could cause negative returns, particularly if the other 
individual, the **acted upon,** becomes hostile and highly aggressive. Therefore, 
you must be prepared to serve as a buffer and help to re-establish motivation. 

3, Behaviour Rehearsal, Role-Playing and Modelling : More BSD can be facil- 
itated by practising the intended act before attempting it. Usually it is best 
for you to be present to offer hints on techniques and to reward, but at times 
the student can practise with a tape recorder or in front of the mirror or both. 
You may role-play the student's part in order to demonstrate his inadeq-iate 
behaviour, showing him his faulty approach and giving a model for improvement. 
You may also serve as a model for the student in order to demonstrate correct 
procedure, including non-verbal as well as verbal cues. Life Skills groups are 
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helpful too, offering support, more ideas on how to approach laatu-rs, the 
modelling benefit gained from watching others, and the shariiij; of excuupios 
of successes and failures by group meml^iers. 

4 . Relationships with Primary Group Members (e.g. parents, sp :i is e s) : 
Typically, patterns of OD and SD behaviour have been opera tion^F" In m individ- 
ual for a long period of time. The student has well-establi'ihed patterns of 
interaction with those significantly close to him, such as frjiiily, spouse, 
and friends. A change in these established relationships is very likely to be 
quite upsetting to the others involved. Generally speaking, parents ar^ 
often targets of SD behaviour, especially for independence. 

Of course, some people defer to their parents' wishes and conmiands as lom\ 
as they are living (because it is the ''right thing'' to do to respect one's 
elders, primarily your parents, who sacrificed so much for you, etc., etc.). 
Many parents believe this same line of thinking and therefore are likely tc he 
quite disconcerted when their child "rebels" with BSD acts. On th-^ other h^iiid, 
parents who have patterned their lives in response to an SD child could be 
equally unsettled to find his behaviour changing to BSD even though they have 
often wished for such a day. Consequently, you can often intervene and talk 
to the parents to prepare them for w^hat is to come. This intervention can 
often prevent their reactions from interfering with traijiing, and deeply 
strained relations between parents and child can be avoided. 



Marriage relationships which have been functioning for years based upon 
the OD or .SD actions of one partner are siniilarily pione to be turned "topsy- 
turvy'^ when BSD behaviour commences. If the spouse is not properly prepared, 
and possibly willing to change to some degree, a marital break-up is a definite 
possibility. Co-operation from the spouse through one or more conferences with 
you can help a great deal in "cushioning" the student's change in behaviour. 



The Technique of BSD Behaviour Training 



When BSD training has been identified by the student and yourself as 
pertinent to some phase of the "course of action" developed earlier, you are in 
a position to begin the systematic process of helping the student to learn new 
ways to respond to previously threatening situations. The application of a 
sequence of logical steps will improve the student^s ability to cope with nearly 
all such situations as he learns the process of BSD behaviour. (These steps 
are designed for use on a one-to-one basis with the student. Ihe sections 
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following them discuss adapting these procedures to self-directed or group 
settings.) 



Step 1 . The student re-creates as vividly as possible the scene in which 
he finds himself ill-at-ease, upset or otherwise functioning poorly. Details 
of the setting are important to produce in the student the feelings he has in 
the real situation. 



Step 2 . The student's response to the situation and the consequences 
resulting trom his behaviour are left open-ended. 



Step 3 . You and the student now act out the scene, with the student 
portraying himself, and acting as he would under the circumstances in reality. 
You, while playing the part o£ another person, carefully observe the student ^s 
behaviour. The use of video-tape recording (or in its absence, audio- recording) 
is helpful at this point. 



Step 4 . The student's behaviour is reviewed with him utilizing your 
observations and recordings. Particular attention is drawn to the ways in 
which the student's OD and/or SD tendencies manifest- themselves (e.g. express- 
ions, actions, mannerisms, speech) and to the positive points in his behaviour. 
If a video-tape recorder is not available, it is often helpful to re-enact the 
student *s behaviour, to mirror for him his own actions. With some students, it 
may be useful in the re-enactment to overemphasize certain behaviours in order " 
to make a point (e.g. giving an extra- linqj handshake, speaking inaudibly, over- 
acting rudeness) • This step should be worked through thoroughly so that the 
''feedback'' is adequate. The student needs to see clearly his inadequate behav- 
iour patterns, and also recognize his strengths. 



Step 5 . You and the student next consider alternative approaches to the 
situation. How might the student have handled it differently, more to his own 
advantage, or less offensively? A thorough discussion of alternatives and 
their likely consequences is in order at this time. The student should differen- 
tiate between OD, BSD, and SD responses. 

Step 6 . When both agree that this review has made the student aware of how 
he could more effectively act in the situation, it may be appropriate for him 
to atten5)t a BSD response in the actual situation without further practice 
(Step 11). Generally, however, it is preferable to complete all 14 steps in 
sequence. 
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Step 7 , Because of the importance o£ social models in the process of ^ 
learning new behaviour, you next select one of the more desirable alternatives 
and take the part of the student, demonstrating the more effective behaviour in 
the situation. During this procedure, the student should pay careful attention 
to your actions, noting facial expressions, speech volume and tempo, body move- 
ments, gestures, and choice of words. The consequences o£ your approach should 
then be discussed, as well as possible ways to improve on your actions. 



Step 8 > Having examined his own behaviour, considered alternatives, and 
observed a model of more adaptive action, the student is now prepared to begin 
trying out for himself new ways of dealing with the problem situation, (If he 
is unwilling to go on at this point, a repeat of Steps 4, 5 and 7 may be 
necessary until he is ready to proceed.) It is important for the student to 
select an alternative, more effective w??y of behaving in the problem situation. 
(He may wish to follow your model and enact the same approach. Such a choice 
is appropriate, but should reflect an awareness on the part of the student that 
he is a unique person, and he may not find your approach one which he could 
feel good about adopting for himself) . After selecting a more effective altern- 
ative behaviour, the student is now to role-play the situation, attempting to 
act in accord with the new response pattern he has selected. As in Step 3, 
careful observations of the student's behaviour are made, using available • 
mechanical record aids. 



Step 9 . This step essentially repeats Step 4; however, at this time the 
feedback emphasis is on the positive aspects of the student's behaviour. He 
should be strongly rewarded for the strengths of his performance, encouraged 
positively to develop weaker areas. 

Step 10 . Steps 8 and 9 are repeated as often as necessary to ^'shape" the 
behaviour of the student - by this process of successive approximations of his 
goal - to a point wherein he feels comfortable dealing in a self -enhancing 
manner with the previously threatening situation. 

Step 11 . The student is now ready to test his new response pattern in the 
actual situation. Up to this point his preparation has taken place in a rela- 
tively secure environment. Nevertheless, careful training and repeated practice 
have prepared him to react almost ^'automatically'* to the situation. He should 
thus be reassured if necessary and encouraged to proceed. If he is unwilling 
to do so, further rehearsals may be needed. 



Step 12 . The student is encouraged to return, as soon as practical, to 
you following his attempt, in order to review his effort and the consequences 
thereof. You should reward whatever degree of success the student experiences, 
and offer continued assistance. 
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Step 13 . The "tudent is encouraged to repeat such procedures as may be 
appropriate in the .evelopment of the desired behaviour, and to undertake a 
similar behaviour doA/elopment program relative to other situations in which 
he wishes to develop a more adaptive repertoire of responses. 



Step 14 . As a final step in establishing an independent behaviour pattern, 
you should help the student to understand the need for on- going self- reward. 
It is very important for the student, in order to maintain iiis newly -developed 
BSD behaviour, that he achieve a system of rewards in his own social environ- 
ment. He will no longer have the benefit of regular reward from the coach so 
he must gain rewards for his BSD behaviour from other sources in his life. 



For example, the student now knows the good feeling which accompanies a 
successful BSD act and he can be assured that this good response will continue. 
Admiration received from others will be another continuing positive response to 
his growth. You and the student should develop a check list of specific rewards 
available which are unique to the student's environment. 



Although we emphasize the mportance of this systematic learning process, 
it should be noted that no lock-step forced pattern is recommended without con- 
sideration for the needs and objectives of the student. You are encouraged to 
provide a learning environment in which the student may grow in BSD and to 
carefully avoid '^shoving it down his throat." 



Group Techniques of BSD Training 



The process of BSD behaviour development may be effectively applied in a 
group setting. With some students this approach may be more effective than the 
indi\ridual one-to-one relationships because of the expanded potential for inter- 
action with others during the training process. 

Several specific advantages result from a small group. The OD or SD person 
typically encounters great anxiety in certain life situations when he is faced 
with confronting other people in order to assert himself. Learning BSD behaviour 
in a group provides a "laboratory'^ of other people with whom to work. Disco- 
vering that they share similar problems, each is less "alone." The group must 
be understanding and su.pportive, providing a social environment in which each 
person can be accepted as he is, and thus be comfortable enough to experiment 
with new behaviour. 
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With several individuals undertaking BSD training together, there is a 
broader base for social modelling. Each student sees several others learning 
to act in a more BSD manner, and each is able to learn from the strengths and 
weaknesses of the others. 



' A group provides greater feedback than can an individual coach. The advan- 
tage of hearing from several perspectives can speed the behaviour-shaping 
process for each student. 



Social situations involving several people are a frequent source of anxiety 
for OD or SD people » Work in a group gives a realistic opportunity to face 
several people and overcome that difficulty in a relatively safe training 
environment. 



A significant disadvantage to be recognized in the use of the small group 
setting for BSD training is that some students are so worried about their inter- 
personal contacts that they may be unable to face even a congenial group of 
others with similar problems. In such cases, of .course, individual work is 
essential, at least until the student feels able to enter a group. 



The developmental process spelled out above may be adapted to the group 
setting simply by involving the group members in the role-playing and feedback 
processes (Steps 3, 4, 8 and 9) and in the discussion and modelling of altern- 
ative behaviours (Steps 5 and 7) , 



Preparation of the gvoup for working effectively together will depend upon 
the institutional setting, the skill and attitudes of the coach and the readiness 
of group members to respond openly and honestly to one another. An atmosphere 
of trust and concern for one another should grow out of the training process , 
and the growth toward common objectives may provide sufficient cohesiveness to 
develop an effective working group. You, acting as model and guide, set the 
initial tone, and by your example, encourage trust, support and positive regard 
for each member of the group. 



Development of Self-Directed BSD Behaviour 



Certain individuals may decide that they can instigate BSD acts in their 
own lives without the help of a coach. The use of the preceding materials in 
this way is perfectly accep.table, but only with situational OD and situational 
SD students. One should simply follow the guidelines as presented, being 
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careful to proceed step-by-step. The importance of the feedback process 
(Steps 3, 4, and 9) should be recognized and the use of tape recorder, mirror, 
or other devices should not be overlooked. Possibly the help of a spouse or 
friend could also be solicited. 



It is important to remember to begin with BSD acts where one is somewhat 
certain of success before proceeding to more difficult ones requiring greater 
confidence and skill. One should not forget that it is often quite helpful and 
reassuring to obtain support and guidance from an objective, helping person. 



Cautions, Limits and Potential Problems In Using BSD Training 



The value of BSD Behaviour to the individual seeking self-direction in his 
life, and particularly in his interpersonal relationships, is clear. However, 
it is necessary to recognize some of the potential shortcomings and hazards in- 
herent in BSD actions. Sensitivity is required in taking into account some of 
these limitations and potentially negative consequences of standing up for one- 
self. 



Although, for most, BSD behaviour will be its own reward, the consequences 
on occasion may deflate its value. Consider, for example, the young boy who 
refuses the bully's request to ride his new bike, and finds himself nursing a 
black eye as a result I His act was perfectly legitimate, but the other person 
was unwilling to accept the denial of his desire. Therefore, without suggesting 
that a BSD act be avoided sif it appears hazardous, we do encourage persons to 
consider the probable consequences of their BSD acts. Under certain circum- 
stances , the personal value of BSD Behaviour will be outweighed by the value of 
avoiding the probable response to that behaviour. 

It may be useful to review a number of possible situations in which the 
potential value of BSD behaviour is weighed against the likely consequences. 
Each person should be able to choose for himself how he will act. If an individ- 
ual can act in a BSD manner under given conditions, but chooses not to, then 
the training goal has been accomplished. If he is unable to act in a BSD manner - 
i^e. cannot choose for himself how he will behave, but is cowed into OD .behaviour 
or triggered into SD acts - his life will be governed by others and his mental 
health will suffer. 
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Potential Adverse Reactions 



When facilitating BSD behaviour, negative results can occur. Certain 
people do react in a disagreeable manner when they face BSD acts from another. 
Therefore, even if the behaviour is handled properly one may at times still be 
faced with uncomfortable situations such as the following: 



a. Backbiting : After you have acted, the other person involved may be scJiiewhat 
disgruntled, but not openly. For example, if you see others in line jumping 
ahead of you and you assert yourself, the person may grumble as he passes 
you to go to the end of the line. You may hear such things as 'Wio does he 
think he is anyway?^', "Big deal I'' ''Big manl'^ and so forth. The best solu- 
tion is siinply to ignore the childish behaviour. If you do retort in some 
manner, you are likely to only complicate the situation by rewarding the 
fact that his words ''got to you/' 



b. Aggression : In this case the other party may becojae outwardly hostile. 

Yelling or screaming could be involved^ or physical reactions like bumping, 
shoving, or hitting. Again, the best approach is not to make the condition 
worse. You may choose to express regret that he is upset by your actions, 
but you must remain steadfast. 



This is especially true if you will have further contacts with him. 
If you back down on your BSD act, you will simply reward his negative reac- 
tion. As a result, the next time you act in a BSD manner, the probability 
will be high that you will receive another aggressive reaction from him. 



c. Temper Tantrums : In certain situations you may act in a BSD manner with 
someone who has had his own way for a long period of time. He may then 
react by looking hurt, saying his health is precarious, saying you don^t 
like him, crying and feeling sorry for himself. 



d. Psychosomatic Reactions : Actual physical illness may occur in some individ- 
uals if you thwart a long-established habit. Abdominal pains, headaches, 
and feeling faint are just a few of the possibilities. To reiterate, how- 
ever, you should choose to be firm in the BSD act, recognizing that the 
other person will adjust to the new situation in a short time. You should 
also be consistent in your BSD act whenever the same situation recurs with . 
this individual. If you are inconsistent in asserting your rights, the 
other person involved will become confused. Most likely he or she will 
eventually just .pay no attention to any of your BSD acts. 
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Over-Apologizing : On rare occasions after you have acted in a BSD manner, 
the other party involved will be overly apologetic or overJy humble to you. 
You should point out his behaviour to him* If he seems to be afraid of you 
or overly deferential toward you, you should not take advantage of him. You 
could help him develop more BSD behaviours for himself. 



f • Revenge : If you have a continuing relationship with the person to whom you 
have acted in a BSD manner, there is the chance that he may seek revenge. At 
first it might be difficult to see what he is attempting to do, but as time 
goes on his taunts will become quite evident. Once you are certain that he 
is trying to make your life miserable, you should squelch his actions immed- 
iately. A recoimaended method is to take him aside and confront him directly 
with the situation. Usually this is enough to get him to cease his revengeful 
tactics. 



Choosing Not To Act In A BSD Manner 



Choice is the key word in the BSD process. As long as you know in your own 
mind (from previous successful BSD encounters) that you can act in a BSD manner, 
you may decide not to do so in a given instance. The following are some circum- 
stances where one may choose not to act in a BSD manner. 

a. Overly Sensitive Individuals : On occasion, from your own observatio.is , you 
may conclude that a certain person is unable to accept even the slightest 
BSD act. When this is apparent, it is much better to resign yourself to 
this fact rather than chance it. Although there are over-sensitive types 
who use their apparent weakness to manipulate others, we are all aware that 
there are certain individuals v^o are so easily threatened that any little 
disagreement causes them to explode, either inwardly or outwardly (thus 
hurting others). You could avoid contact as much as possible, but if you 
must be around someone of this type, there are alternative responses. One 
is to accept him as he is and cause no friction, if such is feasible. If 
not, and he does cause your life to be miserable, you may wish to use 
Wolpe's technique of ''Lifemanship*'* This technique allows you to become 
free of another person's control of you by manipulating his vulnerability. 



b. Redundance : Once in a while the person who takes advantage of your rights 
will notice, before you get a chance to assert yourself, that he has done so. 
He will then remedy the situation in an appropriate way. Obviously, you 
should not wait for an extended period of time wishing that the other person 
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will notice. Also, you should not hesitate to act if he fails to make the 
amends you feel should reasonably be made. If you see, on the other hand, 
that the person recognizes what has happened, it is not appropriate on your 
part to then pipe up and assert yourself. 



c. Being Understanding : Now and then you may choose not to act in a BSD manner 
because you notice that the person is having difficulty, otherwise, your 
rights would not be taken advantage of. An example is when someone you know 
well is *'off" or having a rare bad mood. In this case, you may choose to 
overlook things that may be going wrong between you, or postpone a confronta> 
tion to a more productive time, (Caution: It is easy to use 'V.ot wanting 
to hurt the other fellow's feelings'* as a rationalization for OD behaviour 
when BSD action would be appropriate. If you find yourself doing this more 
than occasionally, you should carefully examine your real motives.) 
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UNIT VII 



ESSENTIAL LIFE SKILLS COACHING SKILLS 



A. RDLE-PLAYING 



Definitions 



A role is a perfoimer's part in a play. It includes a number of 
behaviours, attitudes, expectations, motives and feelings used in a given 
situation. Demonstrating the behaAdours and actions of a role by a model 
or ''role canpetent'' person is r o 1 e -mcxle 1 1 ing . Individuals learn to take 
a particular role by imitating the model ; in role-playing they act out 
roles in order to learn new behaAriours and attitudes . 



Role-Playing Theory 



Two basic approaches to role-playing are the structured or planned 
and the unstructured or spontaneous > 



In planned role-playing the coach may assign a specific situation and 
a specific problem within the situation to be role-played; he may provide 
participants with full instructions on v^at to say and do in order to 
control the content and process of the exercise, and he may pass out prepared 
observer sheets for non-participants to fill in. Role-playing is thus ' 
structiored according to a plan. A spontaneous role-play may be based on 
the 'liere and now'' or any meaningful problem selected by the groi^). Sane 
planning on the spot may be necessary, but there may be little guidance on 
specific content. 



The coach may use planned role-playing effectively to involve students 
in the instructional process and to give them practical experience in the 
problem situation. People learn better through experience and participation 
than by discussion of a principle or technique. The goal of a planned session 
of role-playing may be to explore sane aspect of problem- solving or to pro- 
Adde training iii particolar techniques. In this way students can canpare 
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various approaches to a problem and learn to imitate the most successful 
and suitable for themselves. 



Planned role-playing may include various aspects of learning: 

1. Learning by going . Students practise speech and action, they exper- 
iment , and they learn by trial and error. 

2. Learning through imitation . Students can pattern their own behaviours 
and approaches on those of a successful "role competent" model. 

3. Learning through observation and feedbacl . While some students are 
role-playing, others act as observers to^provide feedback to p.layers 
in critique sessions after the role-play. In the ensuing discussion, 
both role-players and observers can benefit by identifying specific 
actions in the role-play which need to be modified. 

4. Learning through analysis . Fran observt^tion and discussion of actions 
and approaches in role-playing, students can learn to make a more 
careful analysis of the forces at work in both training and real-life 
situations. From the ideas, behaviours and attitudes expressed in a 
role-play, students should become able to draw out certain systematic 
principles of human behaviour and problem solving which they can apply 
to their own "delations with others. 



The coach or role -playing director encourages analysis by providing 
guides for observers to conment on tlie performance of players in role-playing 
specific situations. He leads the discussion and helps to draw out various 
interpretations and judgements from the group, to evaluate the behaviour 
and skills of the players, and to suggest improvements. 



With the exception of analysis, spontaneous role-playing includes all 
the learning possibilities of planned role-playing, and it includes other 
positive aspects, chiefly the opportunity for participants to discover new 
modes of action and to reduce their inhibitions and self-consciousness in 
dealing with others. In spontaneity training the learner discovers new 
approaches and new behaviours; he learns to assess a particular situation 
and to react accordingly; he is urged to experiment and try new methods, 
without depending only on behaviour patterns from past experiences. In 
the process, he can discover new things about himself, his own shortcomings 
and ais unrealized potentialities. 
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In summary, spontaneous role-playing promotes innovation, discovery 
and relaxed spontaneity at the same time as it provides an opportunity for 
learning by doing, by imitation and by observation and feedback, but critical 
evaluation and analysis cannot play such an important part as in planned 
role-playing. However, a clear line between the two aspects cannot be drawn. 
Spontaneous sessions may include a large element of structure, and even 
carefully planned role-playing may need a degree of innovation and spon- 
taneity to make it successful. (It should also be noted tJiat the coach or 
director of role-playing must always work within his own structured overall 
plan, which is flexible enough at the same time to allow him to respond 
freely to the training needs of the students.) Hie Lii^ Skills course uses 
spontaneity training to help withdrawn and shy students to i^lax, lose some 
of their fears, and becTne more involved with the rest of the group. 



Some Features of Role-Playing 



Enactment is the interaction or performance of tv^^o or more people in 
a role-playing situation. Possibilities for role-playing situations range 
through all aspects of life. A student may at one time play himself, 
another real person or an imagined person; he may play the part of a 
supervisor or the person supervised, the interviewer or the person inter- 
viewed, the typical boss or the typical subordinate, or any particular 
role assigned by the coach. 

To be successful, role-playing must be psychologically real. A good 
actor is one who csn put himself into a role so ccxnpletely that he seems 
to be using real feelings and reactions, even though the situation is 
imaginary and designed only for training purposes. Not all role-playing, 
of course, needs a completely simulated situation; it can be based on the 
genuine experience of one of the students or on a 'liere and now" situation 
which canes up in training and lends itself to immediate action. 

A third feature is that good role-play, even planned and structured, 
requires some latitude for the participant to innovate and experiment with 
a variety of responses and reactions. Dialogues should not be entirely 
controlled; if role-players have to read or memorize a script, iJie spontaneity 
is lost and the role-play becomes a £^kit. 
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Role -Playing Procedures 



A number of procedures can be specified to help coaches to prepare 
for and conduct role -playing in a training group, both for planned and 
spontaneous role -playing . 



Planned Role-Playing 

Planned or structured role-play has many features in common witJi case 
studies; both are based on a particular situation which illustrates one or 
more principles that need to be learned. In both, the writer must gather 
facts and incidents in order to describe the situation and the relation- 
ships to be illuminated. The big difference between them is that the raw- 
material for the case study is written, but in role-play the material is 
provided through an interpersonal exchange between the role-piTci/ers . A 
coach may follow these steps in preparing for and .conducting role-playing: 

1.. Identify the problem area . The coach must relate his training 

objectives to the kind of problems his students have. Then he can 
pick specific situations which are relevant. They may concern the 
police, a job interview, a family relationship, or any of the life 
problems which arise in a Life Skills course. 

2. Collect information . This includes th.^ specific situation, the 
relationships of the players, typica] incidents to be played, 
attitudes to be expressed, and topics to be discussed. 

3. Set specific objectives . The coach should consider what he wants his 
students to learn frcxn the role-play, whether it is just the practice 
in speaking in front of a group, understanding the role of the char- 
acters they play, learning something from the dynamics of the role- 
playing situation itself, or scxne other goal. 

4. Write out the de t ails . The coach must be prepared to describe the 
setting and background for the role-play situation; to brief the 
participants to the nature of their roles, such things as positions 
assuiied, relationships between participants and attitudes to be ex- 
pressed; to provide guides to assist observers to analyse the role- 
playing enactment; and to lead a discussion in which the key points 

of the role-play are clarified. 
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5. Prepare the participants . The coach should identify the problem 
area, describe^ the sitimtion and the relationships o£ the people 
in the roles to be played, and in discussion with the groiq) relate 
the subject of the role-play to their day-to-day work. Discussion 
will allow both players and obser -^ers to gain more fron the enactment 
and post- enactment analysis and evaluation. Then specific instructions 
for each role are given to the role-players. 

6. Perform the role-;play . The players go through the enactment, speaking 
and acting only within their assigned roles. 

7. Discuss and analyse the role -pi ay . Both observers and role -players 
should make canments and give their reactions to the role-play in 

an attempt to isolate the issues, behaviours, feelings and relation- 
ships portrayed* From this analysis they can explore alternate 
courses of action, they can develop a new insight into the factors 
underlying the specific problem or concept under study, and they 
can generalize to broader principles of himan relations. 



Spontaneous Role -Playing 

Spontaneous role-playing may require less structure and formal 
preparation than planned or structured role-playing, but the coach must 
still have his objectives and strategy well thought out in advance. His 
main objective will be to help individuals in the group, and the group 
as a whole, to beccmie less inhibited and to respond more effectively to 
a given problem; he should not need to give written instructions- 

Spontaneous role-playing can be developed in three stages: 

1. The wann-i:^ . In, discussion, the coach and the group must identify 
a problem area which is timely, topical and significant to the members 
at their stage of development. The coach encourages group members to 
express themselves freely and to explore differences of attitude or 
point of Adew without making personal critical comments or value judge- 
ments on what is right or wrong at this stage. Gradually, within the 
context of the situation under discussion, the students will get to 
know each other better in a climate in which experiment and testing of 
ideas, opinions and feelings are not only acceptable but are encouraged. 
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2. The enactment . At sane stage of the waim-up, as group members become 
more involved, the coach may suggest that further exploration or experiment 
be made through role -playing. He may merely suggest that particular people 
should try to gain a better understanding of a particular issue by exploring 
it in action, without using the actual term ^'role-playing". For example, 
somebody may say, ''I think the police are too strict when they pick a guy 

up just because he^s loafing on the street comer." Other members of the 
group may disagree or tiy to explain what vagrancy means. At the right time, 
the coach may suggest that one person pretend to be a policeman, and another 
make a complaint to him about "picking \jop guys who aren't doing anything 
wrong'\ A variety of points of view can be explored with different people 
playing the part of the policeman, the arrested person, and another person 
disagreeing with the policeman's action. During the role-playing the coach 
can suggest a variety of techniques (described below) which contribute to 
increased spontaneity and a deeper insight into the issue. 

3. The final discussion . Discussion after a spontaneous role-play need 
not be so formal and analytical as after a planned role -play, but the coach 
should bring out in discussion the opinions and attitudes expressed in tlie 
role-play. This may help group members to identify with the people re- 
presented in the role -play, to understand and accept their feelings and 
attitudes, and to accept new modes of behaviour for themselves. The coach 
should lead the observers away from criticism or evaluation of the perfor- 
mance of the role-players; such judgement may inhibit their spontaneity in 
future sessions. However, participants should be encouraged to tell what 
they learned about their own behaviour while playing a role. 



Some typical questions for discussion are: What responses can one or 
should one make in this situation? Can you understand the attitude of the 
person represented in the role-play? What did the policeman feel? The 
arrested person? The person criticizing the police? Do you understand 
their attitudes and actions better after role -playing the part or after 
watching somebody else play it? What can you learn about your own behaviour 
and attitudes from such a role-play? 



Such post-enactinent discussion may lead to further role-playing in 
which participants may want to practise and incorporate new behaviours in- 
to their own repertoire of ways of dealing with others. 
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Some Techniques for Role-Playing 



A number of successful techniques which can be used in both planned 
and spontaneous role-playing are described below: 



Role Reversal 



Role reversal means the switching of roles or positions in role-playing, 
particularly when there is a certain polarity involved as, for example, be- 
tween a husband and a wife, a parent and a child, an employer and an employee 
or a policeman and an arrested person. The technique forces role-players 
to look at both sides and to try to understand why people have opposing views 
it helps to clarify feelings, perceptions and attitudes on both sides. The 
switch of roles may be made in the middle of an enactment, or an enactment 
may be repeated immsdiately with the players reversing their roles. A 
reversal may even be made several times during an enactment to help part- 
icipants to gain greater flexibility and insight. 



Some practical examples may illustrate the range of possibilities for 
using the technique. As the coach gains experience he will be able to think 
of many more. The coach may say: 

1. "Trade places (and roles) just to see how it feels." 

2. *Tou have just shown how the sijperArisor acts; now try 
to be the ortployee so that you can see the problem from 
both sides." (This is very effective if you are working 
with an employer, supervisor, parent, etc. in real life. 
Get them to role-play an opposing role for a change,) 

3. ^'Qne way to learn to understand the other fellow^ s point 
of view is to take his part. Miy don't you change 
places and try it?" 

4. (After one player has pointed out that another has not 
interpreted a role correctly.) "Okay, you take his part 
and show us how you think it should be done." 
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Role reversal builds flexibility and spontaneity, particularly for 
people whose stereotyped patterns of response need to be broken, and it 
can increase insight and sensitivity to the attitudes and feelings of 
others who may have opposing opinions. Role reversal may also help to 
clarify technical content. It may often happen that a certain group 
member has more infomation about a situation than anybody else. By role- 
playing both sides of an issue, he may be able to clarify it for all. 



Pott) ling 

Participants in role-playing, througPi nervousness or lack of imagin- 
ation, may stick to superficial and trite responses which really do not 
approach the heart of the issue and which may hinder effectiA^ ccrnmuni cation 
between them. In such cases, the coach or an assistant trained for the 
purpose sits behind the speaker and acts as his "double'^ to express some of 
the feelings and attitudes that the speaker may think but not say. For 
example, the player may say in an afnployer- employee role-play, 'Yes, I like 
my job very much.'' The double might interrupt and add, "...but I wish you 
wouldn't be so bossy." On the other side, the employer may say, "I'm glad 
to have you working for me," and the double might add "...but you do waste 
an awful lot of time." 



Group members will soon learn to take the part of the double. There 
can be a lot of fun in role-playing, as well as serious value, in using 
doubles in a great variety of role-playing situations. Doubling does 
help to bring unexpressed feelings and points of view to the surface, and 
it may give participants a much deeper insight into unspoken expression 
behind polite conversation. 



Soliloquy 



A soliloquy is the act of talking out loud to oneself. To ensure 
that all observers understand the underlying feelings and attitudes in 
the relationship between two role-players, the coach may intern:5)t the 
role-play and ask one of the players a nunber of questions about how he 
feels and what he thinks of what is happening. The player soliloquizes, 
or expresses his thoughts verbally, to give listeners a better insight 
into his reactions to the other role-player and to the situation in the 
role-play. Then the role-play continues. 
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For example, if two students are role-playing a job interview, the 
coach may interrupt the action to ask the applicant, 'How do you feel about 
the interview?'^ The ^plicant might say, think he is asking me some 
unfair questions/* The coach may then urge the applicant to explain why 
he considers the questions unfair and. what his personal reaction to the 
interAdewer is. 



Multiple Role-Playing 



In multiple role-playing the whole class breaks up into groups of two 
to perfoim role-playing exercises simultaneously. Generally the students 
should be well briefed, either orally or with written instructions, con- 
cerning the background of the situation, the roles they should take, and 
the purpose of the exercise. The technique works well when the lesson topic 
deals with a situation in which only two people are needed. For example, 
after a whole group has seen the skills o£ employinent interviews modelled 
and practised by a number of students , the coach may assign sme of the 
students to act as employers and the rest as applicants. 



To make a bit of a game out of it, applicants can be supplied certain 
specific infonnation about age, education, hobbies, and past work experience. 
Then in the post- enactment discussion the "employers*' can compare the infor- 
mation each has collected to determine who has used the most effective 
questioning techniques, and these should be demonstrated to all. Finally, 
there can be a rble-reversal to allow students more practice in the develop- 
ment of those particular skills. Tne approach in this example may be 
especially pertinent to the **mini- questioning" course contained in one of 
the Life Skills lessons. 



Role Rotation 



In certain Life Skills lessons, every meniber of the group should be 
given the opportunity to role-play a specific problem in a given situation. 
For example, in Life Skills lessons on getting out of a money trap, every 
student will need to practise strategies for dealing with persistent sales- 
men. The coach may use role rotation to give each person an opportunity, 
in turn to respond for a few minutes to another person selected to take 
the role of the salesman. If each "custCHner" is asked to use a different 
defensive strategy, a whole range of possibilities is presented for students 
to draw from for real life use. 
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Other Techniques 



A few other techniques which may sanetimes be used in special training 
situations may be noted briefly: 



Monodrama is a type of role-playing in which one speaker plays both 
or all parts. He may move from chair to chair or from side to side to 
indicate which person is supposed to be speaking. This technique can help 
to make a person aware of both sides of au issue and at the same time make 
him more flexible in role-playing. 



In multiple doubling j two or more people may act at the same time as 
doubles for speakers in a role-playing enactment. Each gives his own view 
of what he considers to be the unspoken attitudes and feelings of the 
speaker. This technique- broadens the analysis of any situation to open 
up more of what may be under the surface. 



Tlie mirror technique is used when a person in the group is losed to 
substitute for another member who is reluctant to take part in role- 
playing. The shy person can watcli the proceedings and see his image in 
the 'Mirror'* of another person's performance. 

Group role reA^rsal requires members of the group l.o take the role 
of some other member m the group and tiy to express the other's opinions 
and attitudes on a particular issue or problem. This technique is 
especially useful in the Life Skills course where peopl^ have to work 
together for an extended time and ought to become aware \of each other *s 
attitudes and feelings. In discussion and analysis after the role-play, 
the perceptions that they have of ecch other can be challenged and clarified. 
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Role -Playing in Skills Trainijig 



Role Modelling 



Any individual, particularly those in pi^ominent or px'estigious 
positions, may become a inodel in someone eyes v/liethex he ivajits to 
or not; he may not even know he is seiving as a model. Tliis suggests 
that persons can demonstrate wrong or negative behaviour witliout 
meaning to do so. Coaches and other staff must be aware of tliis 
situation. 



Selecting Behaviours to be Modelled 



When a model is used to foster imitation, it must be mde clear 
precisely what it is that the students are to do , how well they should 
be able to do it, and under what conditions it should be done. The 
behaviour to be imitated may be presented to the students by a model , 
by forced interaction tlirough role -play, through arranged situations 
in v^iich the desired behaviour is made very obvious, through a film 
or video-tape, or other means. In the case where it is desirable to 
stop the student from doing particular behaviour, or to have hijn do less 
of it, the modelling must be concentrated on the new behaviour to be 
substituted, and the unwanted behaviour avoided. 



Rewarding students for successful practice and making use of 
similarities between students and the model, will encourage imitation. 



Ensuring Attention to the Model ^s Perfonnance 



A contract between coach and students helps the students to ac- 
con^Dlish their goals. The coach and students should negotiate an agree- 
ment about what they should be able to do regarding task skills and 
human relation skills. This contract should make clear what each can 
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expect of the otlier, and what sequence of steps tlie students will be • 
expected to master. In making the contract, the coach must know what 
the students already laiow about the things they are ex^^ected to learn, 
what they can already do well, and how much they want to learn and 
understand other parts of the role. 'The contract can then be used to 
highlight exactly what it is the model does that they are expected to 
imitate. 



Cue Discrimination 



n\e coach must be able to define, first for himself, then for the 
students, the exact cue to which the model is responding when modelling 
for the students to imitate. A ^'cue" is some aspect of a situation 
which brings forth a particular response, and which determines whetiier 
the response is appropriate at that time and situation. 'Ihe cue, then, 
is that feature which elicits a particular response in a variety of 
situations . 



Models must respond consistently to a particular cue. IVo incon- 
sistencies to be guarded against are : responding to a given cue in 
different ways on different occasions, and telling students to respond 
one way to a given cue but behaving differently in response to the sajne 
cue. 



Students must know what behaviours they are to acquire; this may 
be accomplished by directing their attention to appropriate models. 
They must know when to engage in these behaviours; this involves cue 
discrimination. Finally, students must have the opportunity to prac- 
tice the behaviour successfully. Nbdelling requires repetition - the 
cue must be presented in a variety of situations so the students can 
learn to identify and respond appropriately in each set of circumstance 



Qiief Uses of Role -Playing in the Life Skills Course 



Role -playing is cin effective tecimique in: 

1. Diagnosis: to find out how students are likely to act m 
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certain situations, so that they and the coadi can better 
determine the content of the learning contract. 



2. Rehearsal: to practice for coming events in order to be 
better prepared to handle them skillfully. The student 
should insure that the elements in the role -play and real 
life are identical or very similar and that the role -play 
is designed to enable the students to transfer the learning 
to other situations. 



3. Problem Solving: to examine a problem and practice alter- 
nate solutions. 



4. Modelling: to watcli and imitate someone (the model) do some- 
thing correctly. Imitation works as a way of learning new 
behaviours if there is some eventual reward to the learner 
for imitating the behaviour. 

5. Attitudinal Change: to cliange the attitudes of students to- 
ward people with whom they disagree, dislike, do not under- 
stand, etc. There is considerable evidence that "role re- 
versal'' is an effective technique for producing attitudinal 
and behavioural change. 



6. Self -Awareness : to help the students become more aware of 
how others see tliem, both to increase their self -awareness 
and their ability to deal more effectively with others, based 
on their understanding of how others view them. 



Timing of the Role -Play 



Correct timing of the role-play is crucial to effectiveness. Stu- 
dents are most likely to be motivated to imitate those behaviours of a 
model which they can see as being useful to themselves in the foresee- 
able future. If the role -play is a simulation, the closer in time it 
takes place to the actual event the greater the probability that the 
role -play will be effective in producing learning that will be used. 
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Sequencing the Role -Play 



Sequencing the irole-play involves a pattern o£ deiDOnstration (by 
the model), private or semi-private (sub-groups) practice witli video- 
tape feedback, practice in full group with video-tape recording as 
part of the feedback, and fina'^ly, improvisations containing the new- 
ly acquired behaviour. Trainees should be encouraged to inprovise 
variations of the behaviour for different situations; tliis increases 
their commitment to the behaviour and the probability that they will 
voluntarily use the learning in their own behaviour outside the 
learning situation. 

All the foregoing principles can be adapted to individual and 
informal role-playing in the course of one-to-one counselling. 



Starting the Role -Play 



Before starting the role -play, the coach must insure that the 
students are ready for it; moving students into full group performan- 
ces too quickly can inliibit learning and lead to non-productive anxi- 
ety. The participants should know each otlier well and have a friendly 
trusting interaction. Tlie coach should enphasize the safety factor 
in role -playing - that errors are not 'Vrong", but offer a chance for 
change that may not be possible in real life. Tlie coach should de- 
scribe the situation of the role-play in detail, and suggest a general 
frainework for the action that is to ensue. He should praise positive 
aspects of the performance and encourage the group to do likewise be- 
fore offering critical comments. Students should be encouraged to 
play those roles that are familiar to them and close to their roles in 
real life, and they should be involved in selecting the roles they are 
to play. 
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B. QULSTIONING 'iHClINlQUES 



Coimnunication is an essential part of any leaniing situation. 
A great deal of communicating is done by asking questions. Questioning 
sometimes implies doubting, but it always m^.-^ns requesting information 
for purposes of gaining knowledge, seeking r Larif ication, establishing 
facts, evaluating, or perhaps just satisfy^ag curiosity. 

The coach in his roles of motivator, planner, group discussion 
leader, instructor, counselor, evaluator, is faced witli the challenge 
of making learning more effective and meaningful. To do this, it is 
necessary for both coach and student to develop quest ioniii^- techniques 
to facilitate discussion and free expression of feelings ana ideas. 



Cognitive Purposes of Questio ning 



As a means of directing and stiinulating discussion, questioning is 
a fundamental teclmique for the Life Skills coach. The following are 
some of the main purposes for which questions ,\re used. 



1. Wlien used early in the session or as part of pre -session 
preparation, they stimulate the thinking of the members ai^d 
help to creeit motivation for learning. 

2. Well formulated questions vii'tually guarantee mental activity 
on the part of each individual. 

3. Well designed questions will help to accumulate data and 
develop subject matter. 

4. During the presc-r.tution or discussion, questions provide a 
means of evaluatii.;^ tlie progress of the group toward under- 
standing the matciial. 

5. Questions provide a means of determining a student *s knowledge 
and a clieck on progress for the participants ti)f^mselves » 
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6. Questions provide an effective method of clarification of the 
two-way coniinunication during a discussion. 

7. Questions provide the coach vvith a powerful means of control 
whereby he can change the trend of discussion, put a limit on 
it, or terminate the discussion. 



Tyjpes of Questions 



llie most coimion types of questions are the leading , the factual , 
the problem , and the attitudinal questions > 



1. Leading . Leading questions are used to assist the student in 
thinking through the right answer. Leading questions help the student 
recall material he does know. Occasionally the coach, finding that a 
student is groping for the right answer, may ask him a series of questions 
to direct his attention to infonnation he kiiows biit is not using in an- 
swering a question. Sucli a series of questions, although suggesting the 
ajiswers, are valuable in maiiy situations because they cause the student 

to think through the problem and solve it more or less on his o\m. . This 
has value when used skillfully because it- builds up the student's con- 
fidence and gives him practice in using appropriate facts and tlieories 
to solve problems. Occasionally tlie leading question is used in a Life 
Skills situation to lielp the awkward student, thus saving liim embarrass- 
ment in front of the group. Eventually, of course, the student must be 
able to find the riglit answers without the help of leading questions, 
but leading questions are very useful in the early phases of training 
in the application of theory to practical problems. 

Example : "To get to the City Welfare Office from here, 
would you head North or South?" "All right, what street 
would you walk down?" "How many blocks would you walk 
before you liad to turn?" "IVliicli way would you turn?" 

2. Factual . The factual question is one in which the student is 
asked to give the why, when, wliere and what of a situation. It is more 
significant to apply facts and principles, of course, tlian merely to 
memorize them. However, bome factual questions are appropriate at any 
phase of the training prograjn. Factual questions are more common tlian 
others because they are niuch easier to ask and it is much easier to 
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decide whether the answer is right or wrong, , 

Example : "Wliat are the cross-streets on which the City 
Welfare Office :s located?" 



3, Pro blem . The problem question is used to stimulate and chal- 
lenge the student. The question may be used to set uv a situition ij7- 
volving a number of factors and pcrliaps some controversial elements. 
This type of question challenges the student to make sound applicatioji 
of knowledge to specific problems. This type of question is the most 
significcuit and is the real measure of understanding. 

Example : "How would you direct someone to the Cit/ Welfare 
Office?^' 



4. Attitudinal . This type of question is used to bring out the 
feelings of the student. 

Example : "How do you feel about going to the City Welfare 
Office?" 



Forms of Questions 



There are two general forms of questions: the "narrow," and the 
"broad." 



1, The Narrow Question . This fonn of question is one that can 
be answered with a "yes," or "no" response: e.g., "Did you find this 
material interesting?". Generally speaking, a narrow question should 
be avoided, because it does not invite discussion and it fails to in- 
dicate what or how tlie student is thinking. IVhen it is used, the nar- 
row question should be followed by: "Why?* or, "How?" or, 'IVIiere?"^ 
so that the person replying is required to explain his views. 



2. ITie Broad Question . This form requires elaboration or 
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exploration; e.g., 'HVliat do you thiiik o£ this case?". Broad questions 
take one of two fonns : the Direct Question or the Overhead Question. 



a. The Direct Quest ion > The coach poses a question and 
then, after a pause, calls on someone by naJiie aJid asks 
him to answer it. A direct question can serve a number 
of purposes. It can speed up or slow down the discussion. 
It is an effective "gatekeeping'' tecliniquej being used 

to cut off an over- talkative person or to draw out the 
quiet person. A direct question can be employed to break 
up a si'Ve discussion or to capture the attention of an 
inattentive person. Direct questions should be used 
sparingly, otlierwise the discussion will tui'n to a question 
and answer period between coacli and students. Another 
disadvanta^:e of the direct question is that it tends 
to discourage continued creative tliinking of the other 
participants; once the question has been passed "directly" 
to one member of the group, the others are "off the hook" 
and need not necessarily continue to search for an answer. 

b. The Overhead Question . This tecluiique involves asking a 
question of the group as a whole without mentioning any- 
one by name: e.g., "What have we learned from this case? 
Let us take a minute to think about this question. Then 
I will call on someone to start the ball rolling and give 
us his impressions." The instructor who use3 this type of 
questioning can depend on one tiling - that pause for re- 
flection will be a most thought -provoking minute for all 
participants. The overhead question has many advantages 
if used skillfully. It stimulates mental activity, starts 
discussion, and brings out different opinions. Coaches 
must acquire expertise in developing and using broadly 
stated overhead questions. 



Characteristics of Good Questions 



Good questions usually have the following characteristics* 



1. Challenge . Questions should cause the student to THINK: 
to relate, conpare, organize, evaluate, and to draw inferences and con- 
clusions. They should challenge him to apply knowledge ratlier than 
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merely rape it facts. The questions should not be so easy tiiat the 
answers are obvious to most students. 

E xpZiVple : "It i- obvious th'^t llarry likes to work with 
Johr. Wliat do you think some of tlie reasons are?" 



2. Brevity . Questions should include only the words needed to 
express the problem, yet be complete enough to eliminate possibility 
of misunderstanding. 

Example : "So Harry likes working with John. Why, do 
you suppose?" 

3. Clarity . Questions should be stated in simple, straight ~ 
forv/ard language. They s.iould be designed to measure understanding 
of the subject, not knowledge of English. 

4. Relevance . Questions should be asked with a definite purj:)Ose 
in mind. Trick or catch questions should be avoided. 

5. Emphasis on Major Points . Questions should be built around 
the fundamental material in the lessons and should be asked at the 
proper place in the lesson to en^hasize key points. 



How to Use Questions 



Good thotght- provoking questions are not easy to construct, and 
their preparation requires more time than is usually available to the 
coach during the session. It is therefore sound practice to prepare 
questions on key points in advance of the lesson. One method is to 
identify the major or basic points to be put across in the lesson, 
write out comprehensive questions, and incorporate them at the proper 
place in the lesson plan In using the questions during the class, the 
coach should be able to state them with reasonable accuracy from memory, 
after a glance at the question noted on the lesson plan. These care- 
fully prepared questions should not take the place of questions which 
may be asked on the spur of the moment whenever the coach feels that a 
question is appropriate. They should, however, provide a satisfactory 
outline around which ijTipromptu questions may be asked. Because words 
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do not mean the same thing to all people, it is useful to tvy your 
questions out on someone else before the lesson. 

Skillful use of questions comes with practice. However, a few 
basic ideas on their use can be set forth as guides. For most questions, 
and especially for those prepared in advance around nuijor points in the 
lesson, a definite procedure for asking questions should be followed. 
The broadly stated, overhead question yields the greatest returns in 
student participation. This procedure requires mental parLicipation on 
the part of all students and avoids the confusion that may result if 
the question is handled in a more infonnal fashion. 



Some effort should be made to fit the question to the individuals 
concerned. Because individuals in a nonnal group will vary considerably 
in ability, and because it is a basic principle of coaching to recog- 
nize and provide for individual differences, it is appropriate to give 
the most difficult questions to the most advanced students. Probably 
it is undesirable to indicate which you consider to be the most difficult, 
but a recognition of individual abilities and some effort to take this 
into consideration is desirable. 



Student answers should be carefully evaluated, so that the individual 
understands how much of the correct answer he was able to provide. Since 
individuals do not necessarily attach the same meaning to a statement, 
the coach may have to pursue tlie answer in such a manner as to leave no 
doubt in the student's mind. 



Do not repeat your own questions. This practise encourages inatten- 
tiveness. Should a student request repetition^ ask one of tlie otlier 
students to repeat the question. This general principal presumes that 
your question was properly phrased initially. 



Managing t]ie Group Tlirough Questions 



Handling Questions Directed to the Coach 



The main purpose of a discussion is to have the group members come 
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up with a variety of views based on thinking thiuugh the issues that have been 
raised. Never discourage a genuine question, )iowever stupid it may seeiv. to you. 
There is an old raying: "for every question asked there were six others who 
wished to ask iV\ In aiiy event the fault may well be your 5;. Any discourage- 
ment on yc. r part may close off ail questions. 

1. Some useful tipL* are: 

a* Encourage and support good questions. 'That's a good point" or 
*That's a good question" or 'Thank you - I forgot to mention 
that." 



b. If the question is not coxinected with the lesson but appears to 
be sincere, give a short answer. If it is a "Red Herring," smile 
and say it is a question you would like to discuss with him out 
of class. 



c. If you DO NOT know the answer say so; DON'T BLUFF. Always find 
out the answer and let the group know later, or admit "I don't ' 
know the answer" and ask "How could YOU find out?" 

2. Frequently, participants will become impatie;nt and try to take a short 
cut Dy directing a question to the coach. They may be quite genuinely interested 
in hearing his opinions, but the wise discussion leader knows that he must avoid 
this pitfall. If he decide? It would be better to have the group come up with 
their own answer, he can resort to one of th^ following methods of handling the 
situation: 

a. The Reverse Question . When tnis iu;^"^^iod is used, the instructor 
throwc: the question back to the person who asked it and invites 
him to give his own opinion first. 

b. The Relay Question . Instead of reversing the question, the coach 
can redirect the question to another participant or pose it as 

an overhead question for axl to consider. This ensures that all 
students pay attention. Overase of this technique, however, 
becomes a bore to students - they may even get the impression you 
don't know the answer and are fishing for help. 
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Handling the Over -Talkative Person 



It should not be assumed that the person who continually has something to 
say is not a good contributor to the progress of a group discussion. He is often 
an invaluable asset to get the interaction going, and he can have the effect of 
stimulating the other members of the group. But he can also monopolize the 
time; others may come to rely on his responding, and feel they need not put forth 
an effort. The skilled coach needs to have ways of controlling this type of 
person without losing him as a productive contributor. Here are several ways 
of doing this: 



1. If he has been 'Volunteering" to answer most of the overhead questions, 
switch to direct questions for a while. 



2. At the first lull in his conunents, cut in with a direct question to 
someone else or with an overhead question to the rest of the group. 



3. Avoid looking at him when posing an overhead question. 



4. If some of his arguments or coirsnents are unsound and are distracting 
or annoying to the groupj^ try to draw him out on a limb and let the group take 
it from there. The group will probably be reluctant to do this and will look to 
you for some sort of guidance. For instance you might say, ''How do the rest 
of you feel about that? . . . Harry?" 



Handling the Quiet Person 



The technique used with a non- talkative group member should depend on the 
reason for his lack of participation. If he is shy, a direct question may serve 
as a means of "breaking the ice''. In doing this, however, the coach should make 
sure that he does not embarrass the silent person to whom the question is 
directed. As a first attempt to draw him out, therefore, the question should 
be of the closed type. This will enable tlie recipient to respond with a "yes" 
or "no" answer. A second technique for drawing the quiet person into the 
discussion involves the coach deliberately arranging to poll the group - i.e., 
to ask eacli one what he thinks . 



Exampl e : The coach might say^ "At this point there seems to be a wide 
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varifecy of opinions on the best solution to this problem. IVhy don't we 
take a minute or rv^(' to see what each member of the group thinks. Le^'s 
start with you, Johin. What do you think should be done?" In using this 
method, the coach should be careful not to start the poll by calling on the 
quiet person first. 



Ha^-dling a '7so Resp o nse'^ Situation 



Sometimes a broad que^ .ion, direct or indirect, fails to elicit a response. 
Under these circumstances what should the coach do? Should he permit an indef- 
inite period of silence? Should he ignore the situation and turn to other 
topics? Should he try to "dig" until the group members begin to respond to the 
question? Or should he give the answer himself? How he decides to handle such 
a problem would depend on the circumstances. But as a general rule, the coach 
will want to pursue the question until someone in the group "picks up the ball 
and starts to run with it. One way of handling a "no response" situation is to 
start again by rephrasing the question. Maybe it's a matter of breaking the 
question down into smaller questions. A question should not be classified as 
a 'no -response" question until PLENTY of time has been allowed for thinking of 
an answer. 



Example : Let's assume the group is discussing the relationship betweeii 
an employer and an employee and the question "What should the employer do 
under the circumstances?" fails to arouse a response. The coach might 
then break it down by saying "Well let's look at it this way. What do you 
think the employee expects the boss to do?"OVhen this question has been 
explored the coach poses the next question.) "What action would you take 
if you were the employer?" There is another way of handling the "No 
response" situation. After waiting, for a while, the coach might pick out 
someone in the group whom he feels sure would have something pertinent to 
say. He can then redirect the question to this person and encourage him 
to comment. For example "John? From your wide work experience you must 
have some definite ideas on this subject. What exactly are your views?" 



Keeping On The Track 



It is not usually good practice to jump on individuals or the group at the 
moment the discussion appears to have gone off the track. Experienced coaches 
find it better to give the group a chance to bring it back of their own accord. 
If the discussion gets too far off and there does not appear to be any chance 
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of the group bringing it back, the coach should be n^ady to step in and exercise 
control. He can remind the group of the objective of t session, and pose per- 
tinent questions as a means of suggesting that inapproprxi^te ideas be deferred 
until later If the conversation is entirely irrelevant^ the coach may decide 
to point out this fact, and suggest that the matter be iroppeu. The cc^-ch may 
i^eriSe that the group has some "hidden agenda" of its om' which is getting ii the 
way of the main discussion; if so, he wil. need to explore this with a series 
of questions such as "Why are we avoiding the subject of discus- on? Is there 
SOI. ething which is hanging us up?" 



Controlling Side Discussion or "Sub -Grouping" 



During a discussion, two or more participants may engage in private dis- 
cussions on their own. Occasional exchanges of views between two group members 
seated side by side are permissible, but if these exchanges continue, causing 
distraction for the whole group, the coach must be prepared to deal with the 
problem. Here are three suggestions: 

1. The instructor can pose a direct question to Ui? persons involved, 
asking if the point they are discussing would be of value to the whole group. 

2. He can restate the last opinion expiessed and then pose a direct 
question to one of those involved in the aside, asking for his comments. 

3. He can introduce a deliberate period of silence until those involved 
in the side conversation realize that they are holdirn up further progress for 
the whole group. 



Handling Answers 

Mich has been said about the handling of questions. What does the coach 
do when he receives responses to his questions? Here are some suggestions: 

< 

1. Discourage group answers (except, perhaps, when someone is testing for 
consensus). If more than one participant is speaking at one time, ir leads to 
confusion and loss of interest on the part of the other group members. 
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2. The temptation to enlarge upon a group member's answer should ])e 
avoided. After all, it is thei"^ answer aad not yours. Post another quescioii 
if necessary. 

3. Do not pemit a few to answer all the questions. If you find it ne 
cessary to direct a question to an indi /id' -aljyc;. may call the person by name 
and then state the question. Such direct questions shoux-J be employed spar- 
l.igly. (A good alternative is to .say you are going to ask a question about 
which you want everyom.' to think and then you will call on someone for an 
answer,) 



4, ^If the student fails to answer, don't put down or humiliate him in 
any way /""if he answers incorrectly, acknowledge his contribution and tactfully 
suggest that the idea he has expressed may be relevant under other circumstances, 
and then pass on to someone else. 



5. Encourage cQmple::e and clearly expressed answers. If need be, ask 
a number of students to contribute to the final acceptable answer. 



6. Give credit for a good answer, especially from weak or shy students. 



7. Sometimes have another student give his views or state whether th3 
answer was right or wrong. 



8. Always confiim the correct answer to a factual question. 



9. Do not repeat the students ani-wer to your question. This encourages 
inattention. Repeating answers has the undesirable effect of lessening the 
value of importance of the students contribution. Further, this p.^ocedure 
trains the students not to listen to each other - only to you. Tf repetition 
is desired for onaphasis, have one of the students do it, 

10. Do not ansv,3r your own questions. Students very quickly realize 
that by out-waiting you they will have the respor>sibility of giving an answer 
removed . 
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ij, m CASF METHOL 



The case method is a group rraining process in \^iich the group 
considers a situation such as occurs in life; it studies, analyzes and 
discu:>ses tliv^ circuT-c^ "aces involved; it identifies the problems; it 
proposes possible solutions; and, with guidimce, it organizes and 
evaluates the solutions proposed. 



A case or case study is a piece of troublesome reality brought 
into the classroom, where it can be considered calmly and efficiently, 
without the actual risks and pressures which accompany such problems 
in real life. 



The aim o of the case method involve bo" h proc ess and content . It 
is expected that the group members will apply tiieir intelligence to a 
problem rn the comparative calmness of the classroom. They will study, 
analyze and discuss the problem with theii* peers. They will propose 
and evaluate solutions under the guidance of a more experienced person. 
When and if they meet a similar problem in real life, they will be able 
to: a. recall some of the possible solutions discussed in class; b. 
recall where they might go for expert advice, information, or other help, 
if needed; c meet the problem more calmly because of having considered 
it before. It is also hoped that some of the attitudes and insights 
they acquire during case discussions may remain with them and influ- 
ence their daily decisions. 



Process . It is expected that, as a result of having been guided 
through the various formal steps in problem solving, having had con- 
siderable practice in applying them, and having engaged in much group 
discussion, the transfer of these skills will occur. In the future, 
group members will be able and likely to a. solve problems m their 
lives more efficiently; b. work with others, participate in community 
affairs, etc.; and c. talk and listen to others in such a way that real 
communication occurs . 



Case Format 



What constitutes a good case? Both good form and relevance to 
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objectives need to be considered, as well as stu lability for the stu- 
dents who will use it., S^iitability here refers to topic, length, mode 
of presentation, reading level, etc. As to good form, Oi 3 tries to 
select a case which is as short as possible, but contains as mucli de- 
tail as the grc^jp needs in order to discuss it, Hie case should be 
kept simple enough tliat the discussion can be focused on a few niajor 
points; and it should not have an obvious, sinple solution. It should 
make the situation and people seem rea. , thus motivating aacJi member 
to become concerned and put himself in tii^ position of the person in 
the case with the problem. ITiis "identification" with tie problem 
situation should generate a sense of pressure wiiich demar.ds that a 
solution be found as quickly as possible. 



There are various forms the case may take, and these may affect 
the ways in which it is presented, 

1, The issue is a coirmon fonn whichi describes what has happened 
up to a crucial point, then lets the group propose ways of 
coping with the situation. 



2, The d escriptive case describes a situation or problem and 
the v/ay in which it was handled. The group criticizes. 
This usually does not produce so much involvement as does 
t]ie "isszies case". However, it can be timely and exciting 
if it is actually a clipping from a current newspaper or 
magazine about some occurrence everyone is discussing. 

3, The problem ca'^e describes a case and lets the group de- 
cide whether there is a problem, what it is and how it 
might be solved, 

4, Tlie progressive case is in two or more parts, eacli of which 
descilt^^s tue situation up to a certain cinicial point, then 
provides for discussion and suggestions as to what mig^t or 
should happen next. One part takes over from the other. 



Why Use Case Studies? 



Life Skills students will find the case method one effective way . 
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of developing and iiiproving their social skills. Tlie case method com- 
bines well with othe"r* niethods, fuiTiishing a vehicle for discussion, for 
problem solving, for the exposure (and perhaps the changing) of atti- 
tiides. Tt affords motivation for acquiring knowledge, and an oppo^ - 
tunity to apply it. 



Strengths of the Case Ntetliod 



Some advantages of the case method over, for Instance, the lecture 
method, for a Life Skil].s Course are that it stimulates active response 
and contribution on the part of the students, and thus, heightens inter- 
est. It de-enphasizes the ^^authority" and ^*fountain-of-knowledge^^ 
fixnctions of the coach, and takes an open, questioning approach to sub- 
jects about which the students need to form some opinion for their per- 
sonal guidance. It permits a true exchange of ideas, and often leads 
to continuing thought on tlie topics discussed. TJie case metJiod provides 
practice in devising and evaluating solutions, in oral communication, 
in logical development of thought and in listening. Finally, it per- 
mits students to bring their life experience to bear on the subject, 
but lets them express it in relation to the person in tlie case stuJy, 
without revealing details of their own lives. 



The case method is suitable when : 

1. the purpose is to affect the student's attitudes, sentiments, 
moral judgements, personal preferences, etc. 

2. the purpose is to give training and practice in efficient 
problem solving. 



3. there is no obvious right answer to a problem. 



4. having knowledge or skill wi^l not be helpful to students 
unless they put it to use, or act in a way that the knowl- 
edge or skill in^^lies. 

5. students intend to apply their knowledge but may have diffi- 
culty in doing so. 
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6. students lack motivation for acquiring certain knowledge or 
skills on which some part of their success in life actually 
depends . 

In summary, whenever a process of problem solving my serve as a 
vehicle for iirproving the way in which students perceive and respond to 
their environment, the case method may be useful. 



Limitations of the Case Method 



The case ii^thod is not free from difficulties. Sometimes it is 
hard to get the students to take over the discussion; they may rely on 
the coach too heavily, they may not have sufficient information, or 
the subject may prove to be irrelevent to them. The case method may 
not be appropriate for the subject, or the case may not be well- 
constructed as a learning device. One of the greatest difficulties 
is knowing when to use it. 



The case method woiiLd not be suitable where : 

1. the subject matter is a definite set of facts to be learned. 



2. time, is limited and information is needed as quickly as 
possible. 

3. students will inevitably be applying what they learn, with- 
out conplications. 



4. students will have to meet a formal standard of having 
achieved a specific skill or knowledge. 

5. concepts, communication skills or language skills are not 
sufficiently developed to support a discussion. 
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Leadership Role 



The case discussion leader presents the case to the group as simply 
and directly as possible. After getting the case discussion started, 
usioally with a question or two, he withdraws froin the discussion, leaving 
the group to discuss the case ainong rJiemselves, Hfe does not withdraw 
coirpletely of course; he listens to what DTen±)ers have to say, comments 
briefly if asked directly, and enters the discussion only to keep it' 
relevant and useful. At the end, the leader takes control again, helping 
the group to integrate, organize and summarize the points brought out. 
One of the leader's most important tasks at this point i:^ to encourage 
a discussion aniong the students relating the points they have discussed 
to their own daily lives. 



The leader does get the group to carry on the discussion by them- 
selves . 

does enter the discussion to keep it relevant and use- 
ful, to curb the talkative and encourage the si- 
lent* [We call this gate -keep ing. ) 

does listen to the group members say* 

does help the group , at the end, to summarize tlaeir 

discussion --to integrate and organize the points 
brought out. (Often this involves listing pos- 
sible solutions in tlae order of their probable 
effectiveness and practicality.) 



The leader does not put forward his own ideas at the beginning. 

does not refuse entirely to give his thoughts when 
asked for them. 

does not play the role of an all-knowing giver of in- 
formation. 

does not contradict a statement he disagrees with, but 

instead asks a question that causes the speaker 
to reconsider his position on the matter. 

The leader performs these functions : 



1. Presenting the case to the group 
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2. Getting the discussion started 



3, Withdrawing from the discussion himself 



4. Gate-keeping --a facilitative function 



S. Giving information or opinion when it is requested or needed 



6. ttelping the group to organize and integrate (sumnarize) 
points raised. 



Each of these functions is described- separately: 



1. Presenting the Case to the Group 

The case should be presented to the groiq) as siji^jly and directly 
as possible. You don't say, "This is a case about. because the 
students are supposed to decide what it is about. The best way is 
siiiply to ask them to read, or listen, etc. 



There are many forms of presentation. For instance you might: 

a» Have students read the case before the session, as "homework' ^ 
(Some of them will fail to do so.) 

i 

b. Have them read it silently in class. (Some will not have 
finished while others are waiting for the discussion to start.) 

c. Have one of the students read it aloud while the others read 
or just listen. (This helps the slow readers to keep up 
with the group.) 



d. Read it aloud yourself, and pause from time to time to ask 

questions designed to check the groi:5)'s conprehension. (This 
takes more time, and may detract from the actual discussion 
by the premature raising of issues; however with proper con- 
trol this may be very helpful, especially with a group whose 
reading conprehension is poor.) 
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e. Play back a tape on which tiie case has been recorded, (Es- 
pecially useful where the case is in the form of a dialogue - 
different voices for the different speakers in the case. 
But remember that it is difficult to find a spot on the tape 
you may want to refer back to in order to settle a ques- 
tion of fact during the group discussion.) 



f. Use a tape as above, plus the printed case, (This lets each 
participant choose whether he shall listen, read, or do both; 
it keeps the slow readers from falling behind; it permits 
easy reference later to check facts in the printed case.) 



g. Present through videotape. (Equipment is not so generally 
available; preparation of the tape requires adequate acting, 
directing, cutting, etc; but it does provide visual inpact 
and visual clues, where one or both of these may be inpor- 
tant ,) 

h. Stage an occurrence in the classroom, using participants who 
have been briefed privately in advance, and perhaps also in- 
cluding some "outsiders'* or yourself. (If you have a par- 
ticipant act in an objectionable way to provide a case for 
discussion, that person may suffer from the criticism that 
emerges during the discussion. Moreover, if it is true that 
'•we learn by doing*', he may even be inclined to repeat such 
undesirable behaviour in other circumstances. However, this 
iftethod may occasionally be useful to provide variety, vAien 
no one is likely to siaffer from it. For exairple, two par- 
ticipants could be briefed to stage a skit where a serious 
mistake is obviously about to be made because of an error in 
communication and/or interpretation. This would hardly be 

a full-fledged case, but might provide a good discussion to 
start a session or series on communication,) 



i» Some motion pictures or novels can be used as cases* A film 
may be shown coiipletely and then discussed, or it may be 
stopped at strategic places for brief discussions. There are 
often "discussion guides" available with films to assist you. 
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Getting the Discussion Started 



Ask a question or two - this will usually get the discussion 
focused in a useful direction. 



Hie question(s) may be printed (jmd/or taped, etc.) at the 
end of the case, (Printed questions niay tend to indicate 
or limit tlie focus of tlie discussion, but tlie coacli caji 
choose to supply further or different questions,) 



c. Tlie questions may be provided in a "manual" or "giddc" that 
accomjDanies the case for use of the leader. 



It may be necessary or preferable for tlie leader to construct 
his own questions; if so, it is desirable tliat tiiese be 
thought out in advance. 



If the case is complicated, it may be wise to begin with a 
few questions designed to bring out the facts in the case, 
and tlien go on to questions of 'Vhy", '^low", etc. 



£. IVhen a group becomes accustomed to the case method, a par- 
ticipant may volunteer some comment as soon as the case pre- 
sentation is completed. Wait to see if tlie others pick it up. 
If they don^t you may seize upon this as a beginning, asking 
the others what they tliiiik on that poinL, etc. You may find 
that many of the questions you prepared will be brought up 
by the participants, but you will want to keep your list 
available for use if necessar)^ 



Withdrawing From the Discussion 



a. You don*t really withdraw comi^letely, but you try to get 
the group to start discussing the case witli eadi other, not 
directing all their comments to you. 



b. Tills may be difficult if the group is new to case method 
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or if they have just come to you from a previous class whicli 
was highly -'teacher-centred." If you ask questions at this 
point, these inay only serve to put you more "at the centre". 
You mi gilt try soiT>e of these tactics: 

i. Try to withdraw by not looking at the speaker; this 
may discourage him from talking to you . 

ii. Watch for a sign of possible disagreement, tJien help 
it to come to the surface; the excitement will prob- 
ably start a direct exchange among the participants. 

iii. Be patient; be quiet; be friendly but unresponsive, and 
hope they will forget about you. 



iv. If all else fails, you might excuse yourself from the 
room for a minute or two and ask the group to go ahead 
with their discussion - and hope that their attention 
will not re focus on you when you letum. 



c. We don't suggest asking the groi^) to forget about you, for 
this would place you m the position of discussing "roles" 
(yours and theirs) when you want them to focus on the case; 
it would also make them self-conscious. If they persist in 
offering tentative comments or inplied questions to you, this 
means thr^/ are unsure of themselves, and they miglit become 
dismayed or even suspicious if you were to tell them, in ef- 
fect, *Tou do the talking and Til listen," 



d. With experience, you will develop your own favourite ways of 
turning the case discussion over to the students. Remember, 
it will probably never be harder than the first time when you, 
as a new coach, try to turn the discussion over to a groi^D 
of students who have not yet experienced the case method. 
You will all be inexperienced together! 



4. Gate -keeping -- A Facilitative Function 



This is the process by \rfiich participants are helped to advance 
the discussion, meet the objectives of the session, develop and use 
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their own skill and knowledge, and give a sijnilar opportunity to the 
others . 



Sometimes tlie objectives of the session are knoivn only to the 
leader. For instajvce i£ the aim is to reduce prejudice, an anjiounce- 
ment of this would probably ruin the effect of the session. Vflien case 
method is used as a means of attitude diange, the objectives are 
usually not advertised to the group. Besides, a statement of objec- 
tives would ''give away'^ tlie case, in which they are supposed to 
identify the problem(s)» 

'a. Gate-keeping involves keeping the disciossion to the point, 
and useful in relation to the objectives. For instance: 

i. If there are four main points to be enq^liasized, don^t 
let tlie discussion get bogged down on the first one 
and miss the others. A question is usually a good 
bridge to the next point. 

ii. If the discussion gets off tlae subject, bring it back 
to the point where it departed: ' "Getting back to tlie 
question of..., what would you say was tlie reason for 
(Not all digressions are a waste of time; a di- 
gression may indicate an extremely strong interest or 
need. On rare occasions you may want to abandon your 
plan, but usually you will prefer to continue toward 
your objective (s) and then plan a session to deal with 
this special need or interest. If this topic is al- 
ready scheduled for a later session, you might say so, 
for this will help to relieve the tension and let tlie 
group return to the main topic.) 



iii. When a participant says something which is relevant to 
your objective (s) , seize upon it, and emphasize its 
inportance by getting that participant and others to 
enlarge upon it. 



iv. Use a flip chart or chalkboard to jot down main points 
as the discussion progresses; questions on which the 
participants are to obtain further inforaiation; the 
summary at the end of the session; possible solutions 
to the case problem, etc. 
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Gate-keeping also iDeans protecting the feelings of any who 
appear liurt or sensitive about some turn the discussion has 
taken. (For example, a participant who has recently become 
a mother-in-law may be sensitive about a stereotype mother- 
in-law in a case. Sor;^ gesture on the part of tlie leader 
to put this in perspective, point out ihe stereotype etc., 
or get the group to do so, would be useful.) 

c. It involves keeping disagreements from becoming bitter or 
disruptive - while still encouraging the group to exi^ress 
a variety of views. A few stock phrases can help; 

i. "Of course, we* re all entitled to our own opinion, 
aren't we? What do the rest of you think about the 
point Mary and Fred were discussing?" 

ii. "Let*s agree to disagree on that point. Now what other 
possibilities would you suggest as reasons why...?" 

Gradually, you should train your group to do its own gate -keeping 
to a large extent. Wlien Frank says, "Just a minute, Tom, George has 
been wanting to say something!" you can allo\tf your facial expression 
to reveal that you approve of Frank's gate-keeping. If this does not 
begin to occur automatically, you might suggest that they help each 
other in this way. 



5. Giving Information or Opinion Wlien '^Tliis is Requested or Needed 



During the first few minutes of a case study discussion, when you 
are trying to withdraw and get the group to take over, you might turn 
a question back with, *^Vliat do you tliink about that?" But you don't 
continue doing this indefinitely. You have expected the students to 
expose their thoughts, and sometimes their inadequacies; later, you 
must be willing to expose your thoughts too. If you don't, they will 
resent it. Besides, your contributions can be helpful to them. If 
you suddenly find you have exposed one of your own inadequacies (we 
all have them!), admit it frankly and chalk it as a learning ex- 
perience for you. 

You might keep these points in mind: 
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a. Wlien asked for your opinion, be wary o£ invitations to solve 
the case for the group! Wlien you get one o£ these, you might 
look innocent, answer as '^5atisfyingly" as you caii, and toss 
the ball back as quickly as possible, probably wit)i a ques- 
tion . 



b. When asked for a fact or some information, give it if this 
can be done briefly; or if you don^t know, you might tell 
someone where to find it and have him report back while the 
discussion continues. If there is a large body of fact in- 
volved, and if it is inportant that it be learned, you might 
supply enough to support the discussion, and assign a pro- 
ject concerning the rest. 



c. Wlien the discussion is proceeding on the basis of wTrong in- 
formation, question the "v^^ong information immediately; if 
no one else can correct it, do so yourself, QVe are re- 
ferring here to definite facts; not debatable points.) 



d. You will seldom volunteer an opinion, except m the final 
"summa'ry^' stage of the discussion. Usually you will get 
participants to modify their opinions (if desirable) by 
asking questions that make them reconsider. 



Helping the Group to Summar ize the Discussion 



a. At tliis point, you again become the obvious leader, very much 
in charge of tiie situation, as you were when the session 
started. 



b. You get the group to contribute to the summary, but you judge 
the value, appropriateness, order ^ eiT5)hasis, etc. (or at 
least evah ate their judgement on these things) and see that 
a truly useful summary results. 



c. In this phase you may fill in any gaps left during the dis- 
cussion, and reinforce again some good points which canie out 
You may call attention to the process - the group's problem- 
solving teclmique, their good efforts at gate -keeping, etc. 
Some well -earned praise and approval are in order here. 
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d. Guide them toward exj^ressing the summary in general terms, 
with references to eadi case in brackets if sucli references 
v;ill serve to explain or en^Dhasize, "IVlien tiiis is not pos- 
sible, the summary may be expressed entirely in terms of 
the case. 



e. This stage may involve looking over a numl^er of proposed 
solutions to the problem(s) in tlie case, summarizing what 
might be the outcome of eacli, and selecting what appears to 
be the solution which will most nearly approximate the de- 
sired result and entail the least risk; or, ranking a list 
of possible solutions in order of merit. 



£. Record the summary points on a flip chart or chalkboard, and 

give participants a chance to copy them, i£ they wish to do so.. 



g. Encourage discussion of these points in relation to daily 
life. 



h. The summary, being the last step, tends to be crowded into 
a few minutes; try to leave enough time for this iiipcrtant 
part of the case method. 



Role -Playing in Case Study 



In a case discussion, participants analyze realistic problem situ- 
ations and frequently develop ideas for handling these problems. Role- 
playing can be used to try out ideas and courses of action developed in 
the case study. Spontaneous enactments are often appropriate and in- 
formative when they are based on the reactions of the participants in 
the case study. You will find guidance in the -use of role-^play 
in case study in the section of this handbook which deals with role- 
playing. 
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D» Discussion Leading 



Group discussion is a part of every lesson in the Life Skills course, 
and the skills of initiating and leading discussions are essential to the 
functioning o£ a Life Skills coach. Group discussion serves as tlie means 
by which you fulfill your responsibility to inform the students. In the 
Life Skills program, this is accomplished by asking questions and encour- 
aging students to ask questions, so that, through exploration, they coine 
to be infonned. Your factual input is limited at first, but increases as 
the discussion develops » 



Discuss ion- leading involves facilitating the free exchange of ideas 
and feelings, informing and questioning. In every aspect of your training 
to this point, you have been acquiring discussion leading skills. A total 
restatement of the discussion leading skills would be redundant. However, 
we ask that in reviewing tlie training sections listed below, you identify 
materials '*\^hich pertain to effective discussion leading. 



We have written previously of ^'successive approximation", a technique 
involving the reduction of a conplex task into its component parts. Your 
training to date has ensured your coir^^etence in the perfonnance of the 
conponent skills of discussion leading. It now remains for you to put 
them all together in the discussion -leading sessions among your peers and 
with Life Skills students during the practicum phase - 



Unit IIIC 
Unit HID 
Unit V 



Unit VIB 
Unit VIIB 
Unit VIIC 



Towards Effective Cojnmunication 
Helpful and Harmful Group Behaviours 
Structured Human Relations Training 
Contingency Management 
Questioning Techaiques 
The Case MetJiod 
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UNIT vn r 



n-E COACHING PRACnai^I 



^rhe practici^an phase provides opportunities to plan, prepare imd 
present Life Skills lessons to your coacliing peers and Life Skills groups. 
During tins phase, you receive evaluative ajKl remedial feedback frorn the 
trainer, your peers, the Life Skills coach md the Life Skills students. 
;ihis feedback is illustrated and substantiated by videotape recordings of 
your performance. 



Resp ons ib i 1 i t i e s 



The trainer . The trainer oversees the scheduling, pJaruung <md prc- 
paration of the group for the practicunu lie fmctions in a consultative 
capacity, advising you as necessary concerning problems you may have in 
planning and preparing lessons. The trainer observes at least portions 
of as many practicun lessons as possible, he must participate in a].l feed- 
back sessions, watch the video playbacks, give feedback and evaluate 
perfonnances . 



The acting coach . As acting coach for a particular lesson, you are 
responsible for every detail of planning, preparation and presentation. 
Ihis includes the physical set-up of the roan, the availeibility and working 
condition of any required equipment, and the availability of any necessary 
materials. You musl contact and solicit. the co-operation of resource 
personnel, and you are responsible for consulting and seeking guidarice from 
Life Skills coaches and the trainer during the planning and preparation 
stages. 



The observers . The observer group is responsible for ensuring the 
availability and working condition of video-tape equipment for the obser- 
vation TOOT, and the availability, proper labelling and safe keeping of 
the videotapes. The group must ensure tJie presence of at least three 
observers for each practicum lesson. Those observing the lessons are 
responsible for taking detailed feedback notes, annotating these with VTR 
footage readings, and participating in feedback sessions. 
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Beyond the commitments outlined on the previous page, each o¥"you will 
be held responsible for the efficient and productive use of your training 
time. For some this may involve supplementary reading; for others, additional 
skills practice or job search activities • The training centre and the 
canmunity are a resource rich environment, and you are expected to make 
purposeful use of both. 
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nVALUATLNG SlUIJENT PROGia'iSS 



Introduction 



Just as th'. goal in disciplining is sclT-discipline , so tlic goal 
for sound evaluation should be realistic self-evaluation. If students 
are to evaluate themselves realistically, they must liave practice; they 
must also understand the criteria on which the evaluation is based 
and must believe in the appropriateness of the criteria. If tiiey have 
lielped to determine the criteria, they are more likely to uiiderstcuid 
and accept them. Ajid when students evaluate exjoeriences they liave had, 
you must take care to periiiit honest evaluation. 



Since your major job is to help students learn, evaluation sliould 
be given with this in mind. If the task is to help students, tlien eval- 
uation must be helpful - it must lead to furtlier learning and skills 
development. 



Questions Regax'ding Student Progress 



tVliat skills does tlie student practise during the Life Skills 
course? Does he perform the .skills expected o£ liim as stated in the 
lesson objectives? How committed is the student to use a new skill? 
IVhat evidence does tlie student give tliat he has or will adopt the new 
skill? What skills does the student lack? l\1iat behaviours can you 
use to help tlie student acquire or improve his skills? Can the stu- 
dent describe the skills he practised in a lesson? Can lie describe 
the process he used, or liov/ he used it? Does he adjust his behaviours 
to meet his goals? Does he transfer evaluative skills to situations 
outside the Life Skills course? How quickly should you pace his in- 
struction? When should he recycle skill practice? How do. you assess 
the readiness of students to handle problems with a high emotional 
content? Does the student view his progress realistically? Do you view 
the student's progress accurately? Should a supervisor inteivene? 
Should you I'equest special counselling for the student? 
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To monitor student development and to improve skill performance, 
you should ask questions like the foregoing, and use formal and informal 
measures to gather data for decisions which promote student growth. 
Throughout the course you ask^ "On the basis of observed behaviour, 
what can I do to cause improved skill performance in each student? 
How can 1 facilitate maxin\um co-operation ajiiong the students to help 
them accept and give help to one another?" 



Wliile you have an interest in judging final product skills, that 
is, in knowing whether or not a student can perform a given skill, your 
greater interest is in measuring the process the student uses to acquire 
new skills. This gives inforination to help you promate even greater pro- 
ficiency in the skills the student has when he comes to the Life Skills 
course . 



The measures used in the cours.e provide ample opportunity for eva- 
luation; an array of techniques exist for the supervisor, coach or stu- 
dent to use. Rather than relying exclusively on outside measures or 
judgements made by others, the course reinforces ways to help the stu- 
dent to use self-evaluation tecl*iniques and to make better use of^ and. 
in fact, request assessments as a means of clianging his behaviours, 
even after he leaves the course. 



Evaluation Methods 



The types of evaluation measures used in the Life Skills course are 
given in Table 1, listed in approximate order of the frequency of their 
use. Table 2 describes these measures by the type of information gener- 
ated by the data,. the decisions that might result from analysis, and 
the users of the various types of information. Study these tables care- 
fully before reading the remainder of this section; refer to the tables 
when reading the text to provide yourself with an overview of the evalua- 
tion methods available. (All tlie tables and figures are at the end of 
this unit.) 

There are four main evaluation elements used in Life Skills training 
the skill objective which describes what the student will do as a result 
of training; the measure which you and the student will use to describe 
the student's achievement of the objective; points of especial meaning on 
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the measure; and the instructional decision \vhic]\ you make on the basis 
of the student's achievement. Your initial concern involves the stu- 
dent ^s use of the skill, rather than liow well he uses it. Adjnittedly, it 
is hard, to separate the two; however, some students accomplish a great 
deal just to use the skill, let alone perform it well. You therefore seek 
performance first, then proficiency. 

Evaluation, as used in the Life Skills course, involves two concepts. 
The first is that evaluation provides information for making instruct! oiial 
decisions, based on the degree to which the student achieves the objectives, 
for helping the student to become more skillful.- That is, you first deter- 
mine the ability periphery of the student, and then help him to overcome 
any skill failure by devising a learning situation within his ability per- 
iphery. (See "Behavioural Skill and Role Training Approach to Life Skills" 
by P.W. Warren, in Ljfg Skills: A Course in Applied Problem Solving , 
Saskatchewan NewStart Inc., 5th edition.) The evaluation methods listed 
below ,^ numbers 1, a. ajid 1. b. ^are most useful in this area, botli in deter- 
mining skill aciiievement and in motivating you to initiate appropriate 
training techniques. Methods 2, 3, 4, 8, 9 and 10 arc also useful. 



The second concept of evaluation as used in the Life Skills couirse 
emphasizes product assessment as well as progress development, and 
measures the general progress of individuals aiid the group, general 
problem areas in course content and procedures, the impact of Life 
Skills training on the student's life, etc. The evaluation methods 
numbered 5, 6, 7, 11 and 12 are useful in this area, most especially for 
individuals not directly involved in coaching or learning - supervisors, 
officials, evalua tors/researchers, etc. 



Continuous Evaluation Methods 



1. a. Opportunity Response Scale 



, ■■ The Opportunity Response Scale (ORS) measures student perfor- 
mance using four criterion points:. No Response, Constrained Response, 
Voluntary Response and Teacliing Response. The iNo Response criterion 
needs little explanation; regardless of what you may do, the student 
does not use tlie new behaviour. At the level of Constrained Response, 
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the student practises the new skill at some sort o£ urging. You might 
ask or coax him to use it; you might remind him that he promised to 
use it; you might even threaten him in some way, or the group might 
put pressure on him to perform the skill. If the student responds under 
constraint, you then have an assessment of his adoption of the new be- 
haviour. At the level of Voluntary Response, the student uses the new 
skill when the opportunity arises. You can feel most certain that the 
student has adopted a new skill when he shows the Teaching Response, 
If he wants to show the new skill to someone else, then he must know 
it well and feel secure with it. 



Each succeeding level of response requires a greater commitment 
from the student than the preceding one. You strive to bring the stu- 
dent to the level of voluntary response, realizing, however, that he 
may not move to this level as soon as he first practises the skill. 



In order to keep tally on the skill development of the students, 
you prepare a Skill Development Record Book. (Figure 1) On the basis 
of a survey of the Life Skills lessons, organize the skill rocord book 
as indicated in Figure 1, using a separate record for eacli student. 
The record is entered in sequence of the skills taught; the column at 
the left then shows the lesson sequence for the structured recycling 
of skills. The lesson sequence also provides a structured setting 
in wliich students have added opportunity to use and teach the skills. 



1. b. Overcoming Skill Failure. 



A simple evaluation of the student's progress contributes 
little to his skill development. Using the form in Figure 2 as a sort 
of self-discipline helps you to promote each student's development. 
The form is used in a post-lesson analysis in which you identify a skill 
failure from the objectives of the lesson or a failure to use a skill 
taught previously, and. record it in tems of accurate specific beha- 
viours, "Did not use eye contact'' not "Does not seem to pay attention." 
In a like manner, you describe your own planned Coach's Remedying 
Behaviour. "Will model eye contact for him" rather than "Try to get 
him to look around." The commitment to action implied by entering 
your own behaviour on the report form provides you with a means of com- 
pleting the evaluation cycle. By accumulating the daily forms during 
the course, you can study each student ^s growth in response to your 
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own efforts, and can dieck the thorougliness with which you carry out 
your own plans. 



2. Continuous Informal Evaluation, 



Close attention to students^ remarks about the course during the 
sessions and in off-hours can indicate problems that students have 
in practising the skills required of them. You cm use this information, 
plus feedback about your behaviour, to plan your program. The coach 
training course trains you to value and use this type of information 
rather than to consider it as criticism. 



Evaluation is a constant activity in Life Skills training, and 
the coach training skills" of video feedback, responsible feedback, per- 
ception-checking, behaviour description, skill training and micro- 
training model, and behaviour modification all use evaluative beha- 
viours on the part of you and the students. 



Every Lesson Evaluation Methods 



3. Lesson Objectives, 



You can identify the skills to be taught by referring to the lesson 
objective. The objective usually contains several processes, all of which 
must be carried out or the student is not considered to have achieved 
the lesson objective. For example, suppose the lesson objective is: 
The student uses the 51VH system and the 'Vh/' question to name a person- 
al goal. The student must use the 5WI-1 system as one process, the 'Vhy" 
question as another process, and he must name a personal goal as another, 
in order to reach the lesson objective. Usually you seek to have the 
students use each of the skills during the lesson; however, students do 
not always respond right away, especially at the voluntary level, and 
tiiey cannot always teach the skill the very day they first practise it. 
Furthenaore, the design of some lessons irequires a period of time to 
pass before the student can apply some of the skills. Carefully kept 
records give you a clear picture of student growth and provide a useful 
basis for counselling students on their progress. 
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4. Hvaluation Section of liach Lesson. 



Time is provided in eacli lesson to smn up what was accomplished, 
how it was accomplished, and how^ it could have been better accomplished. 
Also, you and tlie group together can assess wliether or not the objec- 
tives were attained. These activities provide information on which to 
base your decision to repeat (in whole or in part) the lesson, or to 
recycle the skills practice; it also allows students to give feedback 
regarding the lesson > the course and yourself. 



The evaluation sections of tlie lessons contain specific and general 
suggestions regarding evaluation, and provide the means for you to judge 
each student's performance level on tlie ORS scale wliich you then enter 
in the Skill Development Record Book. 



Periodic Evaluation Methods 



5. Group Development in Interpersonal Relations Skills. 

This short form (Figure 3a.) could be used each time the students 
have an opportunity to use interactional skills, that is, when they are 
together as a group. It sJiould certainly be used at least once a week. 
Mien using tlie form, it is important that you understand thoroughly 
what is involved in each of the five areas rated^ the directions, and 
the descriptions o£ the scales (Figure 3b. }• As indicated in the dir- 
ections, you are to grasp the total atmosphere of the group as best you 
can, and make evaluations on the basis of your judgments. The scale 
attempts to capture, on a rating form, your '^gut reaction" to how the 
group functions at the time the ratings are done. The summary form 
(Figure 3c.) can be used to plot the general progress of the group; 
again this is of more use to other interested parties such as supervi- 
sors, researchers, etc. 



6. Progress Report Forms. 



On a regular basis, once every one or two weeks, each student rates 
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himself, you, the training i^iateriaLs and liis peers on a nmiiber of aspects 
(Figure 4a. )• well, you rate each of the students on several person- 
al ciiaractcri.st ICS (Figure 4b. 1. Tlie ratings made b)' you and tlie 
students are entered on a sujiunary siieet (Figure 4c.), where trends over 
time, and any serious discrepancies between the ratings made by )'ou and tlie 
students can be seen, Tliese, as well as any coiiniients made on the 
report foms, may indicate problem areas, wiiich you then discuss witli 
the student concerned. A plan foT' remedyljig the problem is developed, 
written up, aiid included with the rating fonn and siuiuiiaiy slieet. 

7. Coach Ratings of Students. 



'Hiis rating fonn (Figure Sa.J presents a list of tbirtv-one l)elia- 
viours considered important signs of individual stiiden;- progi'ess. Vou 
should complete tfiis fonn once every one or two weeks and use it in a 
manlier similar to the Progress Report Sujimiar)' (Figure jb.). SincH) the- 
items involve more specific behaviours thaji those included on. the Progress 
Report, you can use the data to jnake more specific instructional plans 
for each student. However, the evaluation is still at a i^ather general 
level; it is most useful in provicling a general picture of student pro- 
gress over time. 



Formal Lesson Fvaluat ion Methods 



8. Review Lessons. 



The lessons entitled: "IJef iiiing tlie Pi'obleiii'^, 'l^xplaiuiug Life Skills 
to Others", "Settijig Goals", "Demonstrating Life Skills", and "Applying Cor 
a Job" emphasize the information gained by the students about themselves 
during the course. In working through these review lessons, the students 
review the macerial and critically exciinine their skills, tlius providing 
a basis for them to use in setting goals for the next phase of the course. 
You must be thoroughly familiar w^it!i these lessons, as they provide you 
with an assessment of each student's accomplisbnents , cuid liis needed 
and desired goals. You use these lessons to help thein fonnulate plans 
of action to achieve their goals, (lliese lessons, and following lessons 
mentioned, are all in the Life Skills Coaching Manual, Saskatchewan NewStart 
Inc., 1972.) " " 
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9. Hvaluation Lessons. 



The lessons: "Giving cond Receiving Feedback", ''Rating Beliaviours in 
Groups", "Learning Helpful Behaviours in Groups", "iValuating Membership 
on a i'eain", "Evaluating Problem-Solving Skills", and "Lvaluciting Lmployabi I ity 
make use of self, peer and group evaluation teclrniques to assess inter- 
personal relations skills and general problem-solving skills as they 
apply to life problem situations, specifically to the world of work. 
Again, you must be thoroughly faijiiliar with these lessons and their pro- 
per use. 



10. The Lesson: "Writing Tests". 



The lesson "Writing Tests" provides students witli m opportiuiity to 
practise the rituals of test V'/riting, and then to take certain tests 
which give information on personality, attitudes, interests and knowledge. 
A trained and qualified individual cx])lains the meaning of the test re- 
sults and their iiaplications for students' personal and vocational goals; 
he identifies areas of strengtli and weakness and points out any need 
for counselling. 



Initial/Teminal/FolIow-up Hvaluation Methods 



11. Test of Problem- Solving Skills. 



Development has i^egun on an individually-adjiiinistcred test to 
assess the student's problem-solving skills. It is, however, at an 
early stag,^ in development, and has not yet been tried. 

12. Hxit cind/or Follow-up Interview. 



The exit or follow-up interview format (Figure 6a.), with its form 
for evaluation (Figure bb.), can be used to evaluate the impact of 
Life Skills training on tlie life of the student. The iiifomiation you 
are seeking deals with what skills the student gained in Life Skills 
training, what he can do now that he couldn't do before, where and 
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when he has used the skills, comments of otliers on changes in skills, 
etc. 'riius it is important to prol.-.e for specific examples of any mentioned 
benefits or liamis resulting from tlie training. Vague generalities such 
as "I liked it", "It was terrible", "I got some good out of Life Skills", 
must not be accepted. 



You must be very familiar with the form for evaluating tlie interview 
(Figure 6b.) as basic background information for conducting the inter- 
view, in order tliat you can probe for the infomation you need to make 
the ratings. .A transcribed audiotape of the interview gives you a per- 
manent record - useful for further analysis by yourself and others, as 
a source of case studies and testimonials, and as evidence of course 
impact on the student. 
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Table 1: Methods for evaluating student progress 

Continuous (Daily) Evaluation 

1. Fo nnal 

a. ^Opportunity Response Scale (01^3 , Figure 1 

b. ^Overcoming Skill Failure (OSF) , Figure 2 

2. ^ Informal : Feedback witli in the group; spontaneous remarks 
outside of the group or course made by students rind otJiers; 
reports by students :ind others about what students did. 

Every Lesson Evaluation 

3. ^Lesson Objectives 

4. ^Evaluation Section of Each Lesson 

Periodic Evaluation 

5. Group Development in InteiiDersonal telations Skills, 
Figures 3a, 3b, fi 3c. 

6. Progress Report Forms filled out by students and coadies, 
Figures 4a, 4b , ^ 4c. 

7. Coach Ratings of Student, Figures 5a, ^ 5b. 
Formal Lessons 

8. ^Review Lessons: ^'Defining the Problem", "Explaining Life 
Skills to Others^', "Setting Goals", "Demonstrating Life 
Skills^\ "Applying for a Job". 

9. ^Evaluation Lessons: "Giving and Receiving Feedback", 
"Rating Behaviours in Groups", "Learning Helpfiil Behaviours 
in Groups", "Evaluating Membership on a Team", "Evaluating 
Problem- Solving Skills", "Evaluating Employability". 

10. '^The lesson "Writing Tests". 

In i ti al/Te rmin a 1/Fo How ~ Up Eva luat i on 

11. Test of problem-solving skills. 

12. Exit and/or Fol low-Up Interview, Figures 6a, 6b. 

* Evaluation iriethods Wiicli are most useful in coacliing Life Skills 
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Student's Record of Skills Achievement on the Opportunity Response Scale (ORS) 


Student ^s Name V^^l^r^f M^gr^ yU^i^ 


Date Started Training: 


Lesson 
Nos . 


Skill Taught 


Date 


and Tevel o£ Achievement 


No 
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Figure 1: Sample Format for the Skill Development Record Book. 
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l'ig;urc 3b 
Description of Scales 
Group Developnient in Interpersonal Relations Skills 



Certain inrj^ressions usually result from observing or partici- 
pating in a group session. ^Vlien you observe a group, you observe the 
members behaving in certain ways and other mer[t)ers responding to the 
members' behaviours in certain ways (i.e., personal and interpersona] 
behaviours)* From your observations of members acting and inter- 
acting, you are to form a global, overall i]iij:>ression of the group in 
terms of the scales described here. Your rating will be a form of 
summary impression of tlie total group "feeling'' or "atmosphere", llris 
rating is a substitute for the more elaborate procedure of rating each 
individual member on tliese scales and tlien obtaining the average rating 
for the group, llius, you are asked to make estimates of tJie group 
average to come up with this "group feeling" or "group atmosphere", 
ratlier than using a statistical metliod. 



Read tlie descriptions of eacli scale very carefully, then proceed 
with the ratings. 



1. Exchanging meajiingful feedback concerning each other's be - 
haviour : tlie extent to which group members are willing and 
able to give and receive meaningful and helpful information 
regarding their feelings and honest reactions to eacli otlier's 
behaviour without becoming defensive or liostile. Do they 
exchange feedback information with each other, offered and 
accepted in a concerned and helpful manner*, or is it eitlier 
not exchanged or done in an urdielpful (e.g,, hositle or su- 
perficial) way? Is tlie feedback: specific versus general; 
behaviour focused versus motive or intention focused; focused 
on changeable things versus focused on unchangeable things 
(things tliat the person cannot do much about); focused on 
tlie here and now versus the there and then .(past and/or out- 
side situations); clear versus vague; tentative versus ab- 
solute; descriptive versus evaluative; informative versus 
ordering? 



2 . Congruence^ genuineness, ex{:>erimenting, risk-taking and self - 
disclosure : tlie extent to which group meirfpers are willing 
and able to give and share at a significant and inportant 
level, their feelings, beliefs, attitudes, opinions and ideas; 
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the extent to which their sliaring constitutes some risk to 
their self -esteem and security in the group; tiie extent to 
which they are being tliemselves imd being conginaent in 
words, actions and expressions. Do they sliare personal!}' 
meaningful and imj'iortant things which could he used against 
them or do they share superficial safe things? Is tlie ex- 
change: congruent, wl\ere words, behaviour and cx^'iress Lous 
communicate tiie same message versus incongruent , wliere wliat 
tliey say, do and look like tell different things; risky, 
wliere tliey freel)^ ex^'ieriment with different behaviours ver- 
sus safe, where they onl)" do what they arc used to; open 
and lionest versus plioney, playing roles and games to hide 
their true selves; revealing, wiiere tliey disclose tlireaten- 
ing tilings wliich could damage tlieir self-esteem, influence 
or powder versus unrevealing, where they disclose only safe 
and unim|.')ortant tilings or things tliat liavc been resolved long 
ago and are no longer threatening. 

3. Supportiveness ; awarene ss of and resj'ionsiveness to feeli ngs; 
accurate em{:)at]i \'^ tlie extent to wliicli tlie group iDcml^ers sup- 
port, encourage and I'eLnforce each otlier in tlieir attemj^ts to 
be open, to risk, to give and receive feedback; the degree 
of sensitivity (awareness and responsiveness] of groui") inem- 
bers to each otlier' s feelings and their ability to comnumicate 
this sensitivity and understanding to each other. Are the)' 
supportive, sensitive, accurate, and responsive in under- 
standing how each other feels, or are they unsupportive , un- 
aw^are of and unresponsive to each other's feelings; cool, 
bored, uninterested cuid ma>'l)e busy giving advice inappropri- 
ate to the mood and content of each other ^s statements cind 
communications (verbal and non-verbal). Are the group mem- 
bers: supportive and encouraging versus non-supi'iortive , un- 
encouraging, and eml)arrasr,ed ; sensitive, aw^are and responsive 
versus insensitive, unaware and unresponsive; able to let 
each other know they arc '\vitir' each other versus unable to 
let each other know they are 'Vitli" each other; accurate in 
assessing how each other feels versus inaccurate in assessing 
liow eacli other feels; able to respond to all levels of com- 
munication (verbal and non-verbal) versus unable to respond 
to all levels and respond only to the sui")erf icial level of 
communication, e.g., tlie verbal content. 



4. Group involvement, initiative and cohesio n: the extent to 
which all members of the group are involved in wliat is going 
on, and the extent to which initiative is spread among tiie 
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group nieinbers. Are all niembers contributing ideas, facts, 
opinions, feelings; are they all gate-keeping, clarifying, 
summarizing, encouraging, initiating, etc. or is just the 
coach or maybe one or two doing this? 



Itole beliaviour flexibility : tlie extent to wliich tlie various 
necessary behaviours for effective group functioning 0"^elping 
behaviours) are spread among all group members versus the 
situation where each person is a "specialist" in a ver)' 
limited number of beliaviours. Do all members perform tlie nec- 
essary' behaviours to help the groui:) function adequately at 
the time, or do they tend to settle into specialized roles 
and functions even wlien this is harmful to the group fiuiction- 
ing? 
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Figure 3c: SlJ^M>\RY OF GROUP DBOILOIMINT IN 
INTERPERSONAL RELMIONS SKILLS 

Student Coach (es)__ Date Start Tnig. 
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Rating Number (enter the number of each on top of colimin) 
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Figure 4c: SlINMARY OF PROGlll:SS IlIiPORTS: LIFli SKILLS COUllSli 
S'RJDIiiNT COAaUliS)_ DATL START TIINC;. 
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Figure 5b: SUNflARY OF COACH R.\TTNG OF STUDEM' 
Student Coach (es) Date Start Training 



Rating Number (enter the number of each on top of column) 
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Figure 6a 
Interview Guide and Instnactions 



(Capital letters indicate questions to ask the student) 

Introduction o£ interviewer to student (if interviewer is not 
known) , or explanation of the purpose of the interview. 

'IIELLO (Student's name), I'M (your name). I'D LIKE TO: ■ GET YOm 
OPINIONS OF THE LIFE SKILLS COUl^L YOU TOOK; FIND OUT IVIIAT YOU 
THINK ARE TIE GOOD AND By\D 'HIINGS IN TIE COURSE; WHAT USE YOU 
I-IAVE MADE OF Tlffi SKILLS YOU LEy\RNED; MiAT THINGS YOU CAN 1X3 NOW 
niAT YOU COULDN'T DO BEFOI^ 'HE COURSE AND SO ON." "IS IT OK 
TO USE THIS TAI-'E RECORDER?" (Get agreement from student.) 

If student balks ,exi3lain : "IT HELPS ME IF I HAVE A r<ECORDING 
LATER TO LISTEN TO. IF I Q\N"T TAPE IT I'LL HAVE TO TAKE NOTES 
BECAUSE I CAN'T REMEMBER ALL THE THINGS YOU TELL If student 

still doesn't agree to taping say: "OK 'HEN, I'LL TAKE SONE 
NOTES SO I WON'T FORGET ^VHAT YOU SAID." 



If tliis is a follow-up interview say: "WHAT HAVE YOU BLEN DOING 
SINCE YOU TOOK LIFE SKILLS?" Probe for clianges in activities 
especially in tlie area of training and jobs. 



Ask all students': "HAS TIE LIFE SKILLS COURSE MADE Am DIFFER- 
EI^CE IN YOUR LIFE? WHAT Tl-HNGS DO YOU DO NOW HIAT YOU DIDN'T 
DO BEFORE? WHAT THINGS DO YOU USE FROM TIE COURSE IN YOUR DAILY 
LIFE?" Get specific exanples whenever possible. 



Some general probes aiid points to remember: 

a. To see if you understand what the student is saying, para- 
phrase thus: "IT SEEf.'IS TO NE TO\T YOU ARE SAYING..." or 
"AM I RIGIH WHEN I SAY. 'Um. . .?" 



b. To get some evidence of behavioural change from others ask 
the student: "YOU SAY YOU HAVE CHANGED AND YOU USED TO 

BUT NOW YOU . HAS ANYONE EVI^RY NENllONED 

THIS TO YOU? now DO OTHEl^ KNOW YOU HAVE QiANGED?" 



c. • To get specific exanples and instances of all statements of 
generalities ask: "GIVE NE AN EXAN'PLE OF ^T PLEASE." or 
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"TOLL Mli MORK /u30UT Tl^VF. JUST HOW DID YOU IX) '11 IN 'HLVr 
SriUATION?" or "DESCRIBE llOW YOU DID 'IH'M' Blil'ORE 'HE COURSli 
AND UCM YOU DO IT NOW." 



d. To find out if there has been a change due to hife Skills 
training ask: "MOW IS nilS DIFFERENI^ l^ROM BEFORE YOU TOOK 
LIFE SKILLS? WIAT DO YOU DO NOW 'IIIAT YOU WOULDN'T DO BEFORE?" 



e. If the student has been jjositive in most responses, then make 
sure he will defend that judgement by diallenging liim. "FROM 
WI-IAT YOU MAVE SAID I DON'T REIALLY TOINK LIFE SKILLS HAS 
HELPED YOU VERY MUCM. IT SEEMS ^ELAT YOU COULD HA\T. DONE IT 
ALL ALONG ON YOUl^ OWN?" 



£. To get at the use of problem- solving and human relations skills 
as they are used in the student's life, probe tlius : "DO YOU 
USE (problem-solving or human relations skill) TO IILLP YOU 
IN mis PROBLEM?" Skills to probe for include; "51VI1 SYSTEM 

(WHO, wi-iAT, mmn, m-mm, wii^', how); listening skills (attending 

BH-IAVIOURS OF ATTENTIVE BODY POSTUl^vE, EYI: CONTACT, VERBAL 
FOLLOWING); FiANKING OF QIOICES; BEH^WIOUl^ DESCRIPTION; ASK 
FOR AND GIVE INFOIMATION, IDEAS AND OPINIONS; Qfl^CK FOR MEANING 
BY PARAPHRASING; EXPRESS AND DESCRIBE FEELINGS; IDENTIFY 
ASSUMPTIONS; USE Tl-m EXPRESSION 'IN MIAT WAYS MiarT.,.?" 
BRAINSTORM; LIST ALTERNATIVE SOLUTIONS; SELECT CRITERIA; EVALU- 
ATE SOLUTIONS; DO A FORCE FIELD 7\NALYSIS; SET GOi\LS ; PREDICT 
RESULTS; DEVELOP AND USE A CIECX LIST; K>ITERVIE:1V; VOTE; IVRITE 
LETTERS; MAKE A BUDGET; USE 'IW: FIQITING FAIRLY SKILLS. 



g. To get at tlie general question of what they use of tlie Life 
Skills course in their lives ask: "WHAT PARTS OF THE LIFE 
SKILLS COURSE DO YOU USE IN lELPING YOURSELF Willi LIFE PROB- 
LB'IS? WI-IAT DO YOU FIND MOST/LEAST USEFUL IN TIIE LIP'S SKILLS 
COURSE?" 



5 . Probing in tlie five general areas of life . 
a. Job, work, training . 



(1) "HAVE YOU LOOKED FOR A JOB OR TMINING?" If yes go on, 
if no, go to next area. 
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(2) "liAS LIFE SKILLS MADE >VNY DIFIW^NCE IN YOUR /XBILIl-Y 
TO LOCATE JOBS OR Tl^INING? HOW?" 

(3) "HAS IT MADE AVY DlFFEl^lNCE IN YOUR GETTLNG A JOB OR 
HOLDING A JOB? DO YOU KNOW HOW TO FILL OUT FORMS, IN- 
lERVIEW FOR JOBS AND WRFlTi l^^SUMBS BETTER NOW OR NOT'? 
HAVE YOU GOTT^BN BETTER I^^SPONSES FROM EMPLOYERS? 1X3 
'nnZY SEEM MORE INKRESTED IN HIRING YOU?" 

(4) "DID YOU GET A JOB OR GET FURITER TRAINING?" If yes go 
on, if no, go to next area. 'TIOW DO YOU GET ALONG Wmi 
YOUR BOSS, TEAQIER, TIUINI-R, NOW AFTCR LIFE SKILLS? 
BETTER, WORSE, ABOUT 'HIE SAME? HOW ABOUl^ YOUR FELLOW 
WORKEl^? CUSTOMERS? STUDENTS? ETC.?" 

(5) "DO YOU HAVE NDRE RESPONSIBILITIES AT WOl^, SaiOOL, ETC. 
HiAN BEFORE LIFE SKILLS? DO YOU HAVE AMY PROBLEMS Willi 
BEING LATE OR ABSENT? DID LIFE SKILLS HELP YOU WITO 
THESE?" 



Community, Agencies and Community Officials 

(1) "ilAVE YOU USED 'HIE RESOURCES AND ADVyWAGES OF YOUR COM- 
MUNITY DIFFERENTLY NOW AFTER TAKING LIFE SKILLS? DO YOU 
USE THE LIBRARY? REAJ3 im PAPER? USE Tl-FE SPORTS AND 
OTHER RECREATION PLACES? RANKS AND CREDIT UNIONS? SHOPS 
AND STORES?" 

(2) 'HAVE YOU USED THE GROUPS AND ORGANTZATIONS IN YOUR COM- 
I4JNITY DIFFERENTLY NOW AFTER TAKING LIFE SKILLS? CANADA 
MANPOWER? WELFARE? lEALTTT CLINICS, PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES, 
DOCTORS, HOSPITALS? CllURa-ES? SfflOOLS? UNIONS? SERVICE 
CLUBS (LIONS, ROTARY, ELKS, KINSMEN, ETC.)? INDIAN 
AFFAIRS? INDIAN FEDERATION? FRIENDSHIP CENI'RE?" 

(3) "HAS LIFE SKILLS MADE ANY DIFFERENCE IN DEALING Wl'm 
POLICE, COURTS, JUDGES, UWYERS? DO YOU FEEL NDRE COM- 
FORTABLE WITH TIIESE PEOPLE? ARE YOU ABLE TO GET BETIER 
TREATNENT FROM THEM NOW THAN BEFORE?" 

(4] "DO YOU PARTICIPATE IN YOUR COIvMUNITY I^'DRE NOW Tl-IAN BE- 
FORE? DO YOU VOTE? LEAl^N ABOUT THE CITY, BAND, LOCAL 
GOVERNTCOT? HELP YOUR COMf-lUNITY SOLVE ITS PROBLEMS BY 
WORKING ON Ca-MITTEES, ETC.? TALK ABOUT ISSUES WITH 
YOUR FRIENDS? LET OFFICIALS KNOW WIAT YOU THINK? OR- 
GANIZE PEOPLE TO HELP THEMSELVES?" 
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c. Leisure Time 

(1) '^-lAS LIFE SKILLS M^\D12 m DIFFEl^CE IN 1103 MY YOU (jSE 
YOUR FREE TIME? MAVE YOU ST>\RTCD m NLT»/ IDBBIES OR 
ACTIVITIES? CAN YOU 'miNK UP NblV AMU INTEI^STING nilNGS 
TO DO WIDHN YOU HAVE Fl^E TIME OR DO YOU DO PI^ITY MUCH 
M-IAT YOU USED TO DO BEFORE LIFE SKILLS? UO YOU GET INTO 
TROUBLE Wmi YOUR FREE TIME ACTIVITIES (e.g. , drirtking, 
hanging around, joy-riding, etc.) DO YOU DO DIFFEIWr 
IHINGS NOW THAN BEFORE YOU TOOK LIFE SKILLS?" 



d. Family and Home Life Situation 

(1) If the student is married or common law or living with 
someone in a marital type relationship ask; "HAS LIFE 
SKILLS MADE ANY DIFFERENCE IN HOW YOU GET ALONG WITH 
YOUR WIFE/UUSBAND, ETC.? ARE YOU FiarriNG MORE OR LESS? 
IS THERE A CHANGE IN HOW YOU SETTLE YOUR DISAGREENffiNTS 
NOW Tim BEFORE LIFE SKILLS? ARE YOUR FiaTTS ^DRE FAIR 
AND CLEAR ITE AIR, GET TIHNGS OUT INTO 'HIE OPEN? ARIi 
YOU MORE SATISFIED WITH YOUR LIFE WITH YOUR PARTNER 

NOW THAN BEFORE LIFE SKILLS?" 

(2) "DO YOU HAVE AN\' Q-HLDREN?" If the student lias children 
ask: "HAS LIFE SKILLS MADE ANY DIFFERENCE IN HOW YOU 
GET ALONG WITH YOUR KIDS? WHAT DIFFERETJCES Aiy^ THERE IN 
HOW YOU RAISE TI-EM? PUNISH TIEM? REWARD THEM? DO YOU 
ARGUE NDRE OR LESS WITH THEM? ARE YOU BETTER ABLE TO 
lELP YOUR KIDS Wmi TTffilR SQ-IOOLING NOW AFTER LIFE SKILLS? 
DO YOUR KIDS HAVE A BETTER OR WORSE TIME IN SCHOOL NOW 
AFTER YOU HAD LIFE SKILLS?" 

(3) "DO YOU HAVE ANY PARENTS, IN-LAWS, BROTHERS, SISTERS, 
OR RELATIVES TTiAT YOU HAVE CONTACT WITH?" If yes, ask: 
'TIAS LIFE SKILLS MADE m DIFFERENCE IN HOW YOU GET 
ALONG WITH ANY OF TI-ffiSE PEOPLE? ARE YOU FiaiTING MORE 
OR LESS? IS TTERE AM' QiANGE IN HOW YOU SETTLE YOUR 
DISAGREEMENTS NOW THAN BEFORE LIFE SKILLS?" 

(4) 'T-iAS LIFE SKILLS MADE ANY DIFFERENCE IN HOW YOU HANDLE 
PROBLEMS OF FOOD AND MEALS? CLOTHING? HOUSING? BUD- 
GETING? TRANSPORATION? 
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e . Self and Interpersonal Relations 

(1) "DO OR DID YOU llAVE PROBLEMS WIITI DRINKING?" If yes, 
ask: "HAS- LIFE SKILLS ^W)E Am' DIFFERENCE IN HOW YOU 
DEAL WITH THIS PROBELNl? WASTING MONEY? FIQITING IN 
PUBS? GEITING Ai^STljD? ILLNESS? FAMILY FIQn'S?" 

(2) "HAS THE LIFE SKILLS GOURSE MADE ANY DIFFEl^NCE IN HOW 
YOU DEAL WITH YOUR PEf^ONAL PROBLEMS? DO YOU KNOW 
BETI'ER HOW TO AVOID NMING PROBLEMS? DO YOU KNOW HOW 
AND IVHERE TO GET HELP Willi PROBLEMS?" Problems include: 
"DRUGS, TEMPER AND FiairiNG, MOODS, AiTITUDES, HABITS, 
DRESS AND GROOMING, FEAR AND AN:aETY, SHYNESS, BBAl^- 
RASSMENTT, ETC." 

. (3) "liAS TOE LIFE SKILLS GOUliSE MADE ANY DIFFERliNCE IN HOW , 
YOU GET ALONG Wl'm On-ER PEOPLE IN GETnIERAL? MAKING ' 
FRIENDS? MEETING AND TALKING WITli PEOPLE, STRANGERS, 
STORE CLERKS, BANK AND CREDIT UNION PEOPLE, ANYONI: WHOM 
YOU HAD PROBLEMS IN TALKING TO BEFO]^ LIFE SKILLS? MAS 
Tl-E LIFE SKILLS COURSE MADE i\NY DIFFEiyENCE IN HOW YOU 
GET ALONG IN GROUPS OF PEOPLE? SPEAKING OUT AM) CON- 
TRIBUTING, VOICING AN OPINION, GOING TO MEETINGS, MAKING 
A MOTION AT MEETINGS, TAKING LEADEl^HIP, ETC.?" 

(4) "HAS THE LIFE SKILLS COURSE MADE ANY DIFFERENCE IN HOW 
YOU FEEL AND 'HUNK ABOUT YOURSELF? DO YOU FEEL BETITHR 
ABOUT YOURSELF, YOUR BELIEFS, YOUR PEOPLE, YOUR LIFE? 
HAS IT MADE Jm DIFFERENCE IN YOUR ABILITY TO MAKE DE- 
CISIONS? DO IHINGS FOR YOURSELF? MORE INDEPENDENT OR 
J-'DRE DEPENDENI?" 



Total Life 

Make sure that you get this evaluation from tlie student: "TOINK 
BACK OVER YOUR LIFE AND COMPARE IT BEFORE AND AFTER LIFE SKILLS. 
TELL ME YES OR NO TO THESE QUESTIONS: "DID LIFE SKILLS DO YOU- 
LASTING HARM?" (if no, go on). "DID LIFE SKILLS DO YOU SOME 
BUT IT DIDN'T lAST?" (if no, go on). "WAS LIFE SKILLS A WASTE 
OF TIME?" (if no, go on). "WOULD YOU SAY LIFE SKILLS DIDN'T MAKE 
MUa-I DIFFERENCE IN YOUR LIFE; NIHTHER GOOD NOR R^D?" (if no, go on) 
"WAS LIFE SKILLS OK AT HiE TIME BUT DIDN'T DO MUQI GOOD?" (if no, 
go on). "DID LIFE SKILLS I-ELP YOU SOME WIlTi YOUR LIFE PROBLEMS?" 
(go on) . "DID LIFE SKILLS hELP YOU IN A VERY IMPORTANT AND LASTING 
WAY?" 
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Close Out 



c3?f^^^ ^ ^ TELLING US WHAT YOU THINK OF LIFE 

SKILLS. IS THERE ANYTHING ELSE YOU'D LIKE TO SAY?" Listen to 
anything they have to add and probe if appropriate. Then say good- 
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Figure 6b 

Instructions for Evaluating Interviews 



On the basis o£ the interview give your evaluation of the in- 
fluence of Life Skills on the student on the acconpanying rating scale. 

It is absolutely necessary that this rating be a true reflection 
of your judgement if you want the truth about the influence of Life 
Skills whether good, bad, or indifferent. DO NOT give Life Skills the 
benefit of the doubt. If you cannot clioose betwe ^^ n two ratings , use 
the lower of the two. 



Here are the rating numbers you will use, and their definitions; 
please take plenty of time to fajidliarize yourself with them before 
proceeding to the rating scale. Feel free to go back to these defin- 
itions to refresh your memory. 



-3 = Life Skills was mostly liarmful and bad; the student was dam- 
aged by Life Skills and has not recovered from these bad effects (the 
harmful effects are still with him at the time of the interview) e.g., 
tlie Life Skills group may have confronted him on a problem of drinking 
which upset him so much that he is now drinking more than he was before 
the course; or a confrontation occurred during tlie course between a 
man and wife so that they are now separated; or as a result of the pro- 
grams and a confrontation with numbers of anotlier race the student is 
now more resentful of that race than before. 



-2 = Life Skills was mostly harmful and bad; Life Skills created 
problems for the student whicli were not resolved at the time but do not 
particularly harm him at the time of the interview (the harmful effects 
were not long lasting) e .g. , the Life Skills group was digging into his 
past and didn't have the means to help him witli these past problems; 
the student became tenporarily upset so that basic education suffered; 
or tlie student becomes so involved in tlie program that the spouse at 
home becomes jealous and the liome life is made temporarily worse. 



-1 = Life Skills was mostly a waste of time, effort and money; any 
harmful effects result mostly from this waste. While the student didn't 
mention any harmful effects of Life- Skills (e.g. , being upset or con- 
fused by them) , it was mentioned or implied tliat there were other things 
he could have done which were more useful or profitable tlian Life Skills . 
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0 = Life Skills had no influence on tlie life of the student one 
way or the other (neither good nor bad) since he had nothing better to 
do with his tinie. Me gained notliing by Life Skills; or the good and 
bad influences were equally balanced so that the net results were 
neutral; or clianges which occurred in life had little or nothing to do 
witli Life Skills (they would have occurred anyway or were as much the 
result of the other influences as they were of Life Skills) . 

+1 = Life Skills was slightly beneficial and the student gained 
something from it; he enjoyed or was interested in Life Skills but there 
was no long term benefit or effect. Tliere are other ways to have an 
enjoyable time witliout undergoing training and so we can infer that 
Life Skills made no long term iirpact. 



+2 = Life Skills was worth the time and effort involved and the 
student gained quite a bit in a general way; the benefits are still 
felt at the tiine of the interview but he cannot say in a specific sense 
what the benefits are or the benefits were in restricted areas of life 
(e.g., more variety in meals). 



+3 - Life Skills made a significant, fundamental, basic and im- 
portant in^Tovement in the student *s life wliich is still in effect at 
the time of the interview; a significant and far reaching improvement 
in one or more of the student's basic problems. As a resixLt of the 
training he solved a major problem, or made a major revision of atti- 
tude, belief or behaviour which was a problem before the • training , 
e.g., the student saw the foolishness of excessive drinking while in 
the program and lias as a result not been drunk since; tlie student has 
changed his style of getting along witli people and thus does not create 
problems by being suspicious or hostile with others; or the student has 
changed a significant direction in life to more stable enployment, more 
stable family life, a marriage saved or repaired, 

NA = not applicable to student. Do not use this rating except 
when you have no information at all on which to base a rating. Try 
to assign a number rating wherever possible. 



In summary the rating scale numbers indicate : 

-3 = mostly hannful, lasting effects. 

- 2 = mostly harmful, not lasting effects. 
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-1 = mostly a waste of time. 

0 = no influence. 

+1 = slightly beneficial, enjoyable, no lasting effects. 

+2 = generally quite beneficial or beneficial in a restricted 
area, lasting effects. 

+3 = significant, fundamental, important long-term benefit. 
MA = item does not apply. 
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